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I’m Just Sayin’ DEPT 



The Yoko Ono photo shoot by Eden Batki was made possible with the generous 
support of Kate Kunath, Aisha Burnes, Miranda Lloyd and Van Nguyen. Eden 
recently shot promotional photos of Howlin Rain, Mike Giant for Juxtapoz, and 
almost the entire issue of Diva magazine (London). She hopes to travel to South 
Korea to learn more about cooking with seaweed and mushrooms. 

Byron Coley is badly organized, but what the heck? 

Brian Joseph Davis is a sound artist and writer. His work has been collected on 
the recent Blocks Recording Club release The Definitive Host. He is the author 
of The Portable Altamont. /, Tania, his novel about the SLA will be published in 
October. 

Molly Frances wants to remind you to never, ever tease tigers. 

Jeaneen Lund shot the Arthur revival cover photo. When she is not shooting 
bands, fashion and documentary projects, Jeaneen is working on her dance 
moves and filling up her passport with various destinations. She had photos on 
exhibit at Colette in Paris earlier this year, and is shooting a couple of projects 
for future gallery shows. She's also taking photos for a feature documentary on 
stoner rock bands, www.jeaneenlund.com 

Scott Meyers enjoys fine cooking, the luxuries of time travel and building 
treeforts. www.kaleidoscott.com for evidence. 

Mike Mills is a filmmaker and graphic artist living in Los Angeles. His new 
documentary Does Your Soul Have a Cold? will premiere on The Independent 
Film Channel in October. His latest graphics can be seen at mikemillsweb.com 

Thurston Moore has set hisself on fire and recorded it for September release: a 
rock n roll affair called trees outside the academy. 

Jack Pollock has had many wives but only one true love—the sea. He does all his 
cartoons and illustrations from aboard his sloop. The Frosty Mike, jackpollock.net 

PShaw visualizes the irregularly defined structures of intuitive and natural 
roughness to reveal a universal tendency for scale invariance. Further 
symmetrical phenomenon is expanding at www.pshaw.net 

David "Affidavit" Reeves is working to eradicate graffiti in Los Angeles as per 
the orders of a fucking shitwit by the name Judge Nyby. "Affidavit" plans to 
thank the judge by purchasing a vowel for the Judge's name. "Affidavit" also 
plans to get the Judge and his fat cunt of a district attorney a room so they can 
go fuck themselves. 

Eddie Ruscha is a musician slash artist slash DJ who resides in Los Angeles. His 
upcoming album by The Laughing Lights is coming out on Whatever We Want 
records. Eddie saw the Sun City Girls at the Anti Club in 1984 and his mind was 
forever improved. 

Joel Rose is a public radio reporter based in Philadelphia, where he's starting up 
his own left-handed ping-pong league. Drop him a line atjrose@whyy.org 

Douglas Rushkoff's latest book. Get Back in the Box, just came out in paperback, 
and the second collection of his award-winning Bible commentary comic, 

Testament, is on the shelves. He's also just had the honor of being condemned by 
the American Jewish Committee, which means he's doing his job well, rushkoff.com. 




A note from tte editor... 

MISTAKES WERE MADE 

A near-comical set of production fiascoes resulted in the publication last issue of an infe¬ 
rior version of “Always Coming Home,” Erik Davis’s 
article on Joanna Newsom. Not only that, but the 
entire first paragraph was garbled to the point of 
nonsense. That paragraph should read: 

“Last February, in Los Angeles, Joanna Newsom 
took to the stage at the ArthurBall and performed, 
for the first time in their entirety, the five loonnggg 
songs that make up her new album Ys. Many folks 
present were already chest-deep in the cult of Joanna, 
a fandom that made 2004’s The Milk-Eyed Mender 
a leftfield indie hit and that turned Newsom herself 
into the sort of music-maker that inspires obsessive 
devotion as well as pleasure. At the time I admired 
Mender, but was, as of yet, no acolyte. I dug a hand¬ 
ful of songs, but like many listeners, I found the ec¬ 
centricity of Newsom’s voice sometimes rather grating. I also feared that the outsider waif 
thing was just an underground pose stitched together with lacy thrift-store duds and an 
iPod stuffed with mp3s of the Carter Family and Shirley Collins.” 

Yikes. Our deepest apologies to Erik, Joanna and to our gentle readers. The complete, 
correct version of this article is available online at http://www.arthurmag.com/magpie/ 

?p = 1580 

We also erred all over the place on “Bog Venus vs. Nazi Cock-Ring: Some Thoughts 
Concerning Pornography” by Alan Moore, the nightingale of Northampton. On page 32, 
incredibly, we reversed the Rops artwork. On page 33, the visuals were incorrectly identi¬ 
fied in the caption. They are actually, from left to right: a photo of Oscar Wilde, a photo of 
Aubrey Beardsley and a drawing by Robert Crumb. We trust our readers could figure those 
out on their own, but one never knows, does one? Then, on page 34, we should’ve identi¬ 
fied the “Pricksters” comic strip at the top of the page as being the work of one Robert 
Crumb. Also, the correct title of the Aubrey Beardsley drawing on that page is “Examina¬ 
tion of the Herlad,” and, of course, the covers of the Tijuana Bibles appear to the right of 
the caption (not the left). Our apologies to Alan, the artists and any of our lovely readers 
who may have been momentarily confused. Finally, we were particularly remiss in not 
publicly thanking John Coulthart, Arthur’s Man in Manchester, for his generous work in 
providing appropriate images to illustrate Alan’s essay. Cheers John! We couldn’t have done 
it without you. And in fact, we didn’t. 

Also, due to the editor’s poor typing skills, we misidentified the first name of Chuck 
Dukowski’s wife in “Let the Kids in Too: A History of All-Ages, Part II.” Her name is, of 
course, Lora Norton. We are embarassed. Our apologies to Lora, Chuck and our suffering 
readers. If we have any left. 

APOLOGIES FOR THE INCONVENIENCE 

Finally, sorry everyone for the interruption in service. With this issue Arthur has resumed 
its bimonthly publication, thanks to these wonderfolk: Molly Frances and Mark Frohman, 
Ms. Jesse Locks of Nevada City, Carmelo and Renee Gaeta, Michael Sigman, Peter Alberts, 
Wendy Mullin, D.V. De Vincentis, Daniel Chamberlin, Jason McGuire, Jim Pavilack, Will 
Swofford, Mandy Kahn, Katie Smith, Chris Goss, Oliver Hall, Dave Reeves, Byron Coley, 
Douglas Rushkoff, Ira Cohen, Devendra Banhart, Lance Bangs, Kristine McKenna, Brad 
Laner, Mike Mills, Mark Elinson, Bob &> Dana Quittner, Richard Pleuger, Rob McKaughan, 
David Silver, Sarah Washburn, Peter McGuigan, Laura Copelin, Paul Cullum, Eden Batki, 
Ben Chasny, Byron Coley, the Silent Movie Theater family, Zach Cowie, Steve Gregoropou- 
los, Elisa Ambrogio, Ruthann Friedman, the Entrance Band and Maximilla Lukacs, Ethan 
Miller, N. Shineywater, Thom Monahan, Steve Rueker, Joseph Mattson, Paloma Parfrey &> 
Tamala Poljak, Lewis MacAdams, smalltowntalk (Chad Brown, Jed Meheu), John Coul¬ 
thart, the Family family, Peter Relic, Danny Gabai, the Little Joy crew, David Katznelson, 
Chloe Walsh, Steve Knezevich, Gabe Soria &> family, John Patterson, Wendy Higgs, Michael 
Simmons, John Sinclair, Paul Krassner, Ian Rogers, Sharon Rudahl, Julian Cope, Matt 
Groening, Grant &> Kristan Morrison, Rick Rubin, PShaw, Joe Carducci, Marcus Boon, Arik 
Roper, Chris Robinson, Greg Dalton, Kip Kouri, Sarah Dale, Asif Ahmed, Ian Mackaye, Erik 
Davis, Michael Moorcock, Kathryn Frazier, Natalie Carlson, Jessica Hundley, Bettina, Marc 
Snegg, the many Babcocks, and everyone else who helped out or wished us well when the 
going got rough. Love to you all. We’re back and we’re here to stay. 

Direct correspondence to editor@arthurmag.com or Arthur Editorial Offices, 3408 Appleton Street, Los 
Angeles, CA 90039. All correspondence will be considered for publication unless otherwise marked, and may 
be edited for clarity. 

mr' v JtX'T7 myrxxrTmrrmxx' - xxxxxxxxi 

WRITING ON THE WALL 

Seen any good slogans/commentary/poetry in public lately? Then take a picture of it. Send it to us at 300dpi, 

100%. (If you don't know what that means, ask somebody who does.) Include the time/place of the photo. If your 
photo is chosen, you'll get a complimentary one-year subscription to Arthur. Send entries to editor@arthurmag. 
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eddie ruscha 



The Sun City Girls were one of the 
great bands of my lifetime. Now they’re 
gone and the world is both meaner for 
their passing and richer for their having 
been here. Their official end occurred 
on February 19,2007. That was the day 
Charlie Gocher, the band’s drummer, 
succumbed to forces greater than his 
own - a concept almost unfathomable, 
but true nonetheless. 

For 25 years, the Sun City Girls were 
a trio of exquisitely hermetic design. 
Charlie Gocher, Alan Bishop and 
Rick Bishop created a wildly bizarre 
universe in which almost anything 


seemed possible. It was always difficult 
with these guys to understand where 
truth ended and fiction began, but 
it didn’t seem to really matter. Like 
the LSD street-talkers of my youth, 
conversations with the band (in whole 
or in part) tended to obliterate many of 
the culturally-drawn distinctions that 
usually seem important. They were 
able to bend time and space to their 
own evil intent, which, luckily for all of 
us, was really not evil at all. 

The Girls dropped many delightful 
and smelly bucketfuls of recordings 
over the years. Singles, videos, CDs, 
cassettes and LPs. These ranged from 
the virtually unlistenable—arch sets of 
covers played with enough irony to give 
you a soft-on for a year—to albums 
like Torch of the Mystics, which floated 
into the spaces between your atoms, 
instantly bonding with every available 
surface. 


Never the touringest of bands, the 
Girls nonetheless remain most burned 
into my memory for their live shows. 
The earliest ones were mysto-shroud 
post-core jamborees of the most 
frenzied nature imaginable. Later 
ones blended shtick and strangeness 
and playing so brilliantly precise it 
was devastating. There was Charlie, 
assaulting his drums like a myth- 
gorilla trapped inside a VW bug. There 
was Alan, moving between jazzbo- 
centric bass pops and the corrosive 
performance art characters with which 
he amused himself. There was Rick, just 


kind of taking it all in and regurgitating 
splanges of guitar noise as delicate or 
vicious as you could imagine. Together 
they seemed unstoppable. 

One of the last times I saw them was 
a two-night stand they did at the 2004 
Suoni Per 11 Popolo Festival. My friend 
Benoit had never seen them before, 
but he knew he was in for a treat. I 
explained we should be prepared to 
heckle the Girls with all the means 
at our disposal, since they thrived on 
intense audience interaction, no matter 
how negative. He was leery, but game. 
The first night we screamed our heads 
off, drawing incredible barbs from 
Alan’s Uncle Jim doppelganger and 
getting more than a few rises out of Rick 
when we began insulting him for being 
a rare book dealer. So successful was 
this approach, Benoit was invited onto 
the stage the next night to give Alan a 
tutorial in Quebecker cussing. It was an 


exquisite evening, although Charlie was 
clearly not feeling well before the show. 
He explained it as being some variation 
of a flu, combined with his “advanced 
age,” but I guess it was a little more 
complicated than that. Still, he played 
with a ferocious lop-sided intensity that 
belied any physical diminishment. 

Live shows went back to being a 
rarity. They played but a single festival 
set in each of the last three years. There 
started to be sniping in some quarters 
regarding the band’s purported heisting 
of ethnic music traditions, but when 
I saw them the last time (at ATP in 
December, 2006), we had a good laugh 
about the idea of them as cultural 
imperialists. Their travels around the 
world had always been journeys of 
wide-eyed discovery. The souvenirs 
they bore home from these trips 
(whether internal or external) were 
things they were driven to share. Like 
maniacs. Which they were. To say they 
didn’t enrich our knowledge of different 
cultural traditions (particularly those 
of Southeast Asia), misses more than a 
few available boats. They were nothing 


if not the American underground’s 
cultural ambassadors to the world. 

It hasn’t been long since Charlie died. 
Alan and Rick must still have a lot to 
figure out. Their varietal solo works will 
undoubtedly continue in all their glory, 
and one assumes there are oceans of 
unreleased material to be pumped into 
the cosmos. But I will miss knowing the 
Sun City Girls co-exist with me on this 
planet. They were a funny and generous 
group of individuals, committed to a 
lot of truly worthwhile things, not the 
least of which was a cruel and cutting 
humor, beautifully suited to the times 
in which we live. 

But Charlie is no more. And the Sun 
City Girls are no more. And that’s just 
something we’ll have to live with. 

So long, motherfuckers. You suck. 



We caught up with Simon Cowell and asked him 
how was he spending his summer vacation. Turns 
out he's writing a short story collection! He de¬ 
scribes it as "an alternate '80s. One story is sort 
of where Reagan, after aligning with Iran, insti¬ 
tutes an Islamic theocracy, but when Bud Light 
and porn are banned from Michigan some good 
ol' boys in Washtenaw County disagree. With 
some help from Maronite terrorists from Beirut, 
the boys pack their pickup truck with a half ton 
message and the last case of beer in America 
and the journey to DC becomes this road trip of 
discovery, good times and brotherhood." 

Sounds risque. 

"Another story is a very serious rewriting of 
the play Hurly Burly, but with Mr. T and Nancy 
Reagan in the leads. Another reimagines Rea¬ 
gan as an underground music fan in 1985. You 
know, having arguments about why 'death rock' 
is different from 'goth.' Interviewing Michael 
Gira and Live Skull—but Neil Hagerty is, like, 
a total arsehole. Reagan writes long letters to 
Maximum Rock and Roll about how the NYHC 
scene is killing the underground. Vinnie Stigma 
of Agnostic Front calls him a pussy and so on." 

How do you end a collection like that? 

"I'm doing this Pixar-like thing, telling the 
story of the life of the bullet from Reagan's at¬ 
tempted assassination. Getting into, like, the 
bullet's hopes and dreams. He's the gentle son 
of an emotionally distant farmer bullet, a son 
who would rather see the world than stare at 
soybeans all day and eat 'Suicide Wings' in the 
same roadhouse night after night. It's really my 
story sure, but you write what you know." 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

"What is that thing coming out of Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates' head?" attendees at a 
gala fundraiser asked themselves last week. 

"A medulloblastoma," one sharp observer 
said, yet, the mood in the room seemed to fa¬ 
vor a choroid plexus papilloma. 

Benign, and very well regarded in Paris. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Conspiracy buff Kelly Clarkson 

caused quite a stir 

at Mr. Chow's in L.A, 

when she leaped, 

suddenly, 

on Jeremy Piven, 

exclaiming 

that his hair plugs 

spelled out lost secrets 

from the Knights Templar. And 

that we were all doomed. 
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able. So longing is way 
of coping with that unbearable, 
l fearsome empty space. 


molly frances has a 


3. Do you think making art is the best 
way to channel suffering, fear, confu¬ 
sion etc.? 


5. Do you eat a lot of snacks 
when you write? 


mj: When I’m on the verge of a good 
idea I often jump up and get a snack, 
as if to forestall its birth, or enjoy the 
inevitability of its coming. In gen¬ 
eral I’m not a big snacker, although 
yesterday I polished off a package of 
raspberries, three at a time, over the 
course of the morning. Wish I still had 
some of those left 


mj: For me it is. If s my main 
comfort in life (although it 
can create a lot of suffer¬ 
ing too). It is a mysterious, 
alchemical, process of illumi¬ 
nation that never fails to be 
interesting. 


1. Now that your amazing book [No One Belongs Here 
More Than You, Scribner ] is finished, do you reward 
yourself by relaxing or starting new projects? 


mj: Well, I got home from my book tour the 
day before yesterday. I had big plans for 
relaxing, but mostly I have spent the last two 
days working on the Learning To Love You 
More book that’s about to go to press. And my 
screenplay is breathing down my neck (in a way 
that is kind of sexy). But I think Alike and I will 
go to the beach this weekend. 


4. Everyone says they feel like time is 
speeding up. What do you think? Is 
time fast or are we slow? 


6. What are your thoughts on watermelon? 


mj: I really really really like watermel¬ 
on. And here’s a historical thought: 
When we were kids there were more 
seeds in watermelon. They seem to 
have really learned how to breed out 
the seeds. O r maybe my parents 
were just too cheap to buy the seed¬ 
less kind. 


I mj: Do they say that? I 
don’t have a historical 
\ sensibility. But I’m 

\ very interested in 

\ time travel. When I 

l \ wk was young I had a 

/ manila file devoted 

I ^ to figuring out how 

JJ to go back in time, 

p The ideas in it were 
a little heavy on the 
poetry, not enough 
scientific rigor. 


2. There is so much longing in the characters in your 
book-what are we all looking for? Is it love? 

Can we ever get enough of it? Is it because 
we are all latch-key kids? Maybe it’s just A 

there to keep us moving or breathing or « 

alive? 


mj: I think longing is , 

a habit, it is perhaps dj 

the way we deal with I 

emptiness, empty 1 

space. The empty space ' 
is normal, but, depending 
on our level of fear, it feels 
more or less unbear- 


by molly frances 


p Scoop out your watermelon fleshy 
and seeds into your juicer to 
make enough refreshing and de- H 
toxifiying nectar to sip all day. A 

You can also pickle or 
stir fry the rinds - the 
whole melon is edible. * / 


v are 70% water, watermelon* are ! 

Ee need them more then they ne< 


rater. 


Watermelons ore pocked 
rind to rind with vitamins 
like A, and C and minerals 
like iron, magnesium, and 







"l Want To Take You Higher," “Dance To The Music,” 
"Everyday People," "Everybody Is A Star," 

"Thank You (Falettinme Be Mice Elf Agin)," "Stand!,’ 
"Hot Fun In The Summertime," 


Is: 

LIMITED DELUXE COLLECTOR'S EDITION Of AIL Their Classic Original Albums 
A WHOLE NEW THING * DANCE TO THE MUSIC * LIFE * STAND! 

THERE'S A RIOT COIN’ ON * FRESH ★ SMALL TALK 


<SP- L ‘ JL 

www.slystonemusic.com * www.myspace.com/slystone ★ www.fegacyiecfjfttifigs.com 
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CONGRESS! 
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Dunces 

by DOUGLAS RUSHKOFF 


I have to admit that I do this with 
some trepidation. I can already feel 
the assault on my inbox. But after a 
good long think about potential time 
and energy being lost by our entire 
community to senseless and ultimately 
inconsequential musings, I have to 
come out and say it: the alternative 
theories about 9-11 are wrong. Worse, 
the endless theorizing and speculation 
about trajectories, explosives, military 
tests, fake airplane parts and remote 
control navigation actually distracts 
some of our best potential activists 
from addressing the more substantive 
matters at hand. 

Yes, I believe that 9-11 theorizing 
debilitates the counterculture. It robs 
us of some potentially creative thinkers. 
It replaces truly important questions 
with trivial ones. It marginalizes more 
constructive investigation of American 
participation in the development of 


UvALUL 


The cultivation 
of a critically 
aware public is 
too important 
right now for us 
to entertain this 
9-11 conspiracy 
silliness any 
longer. 

Al Qaeda as well as its subsequent 
aggravation. And perhaps worst of all, 
it is precisely the sort of activity that 
government disinformation specialists 
would want us to be involved with. 

9-11 theorists are unwittingly 
performing as the unpaid minions of 
the administration's propaganda wing. 
(At least most of them are unpaid; 
no doubt, some of the loudest are 
working as contractors for the same 
agencies whose activities they pretend 
to deconstruct.) That's why, instead 
of nodding along with their long- 
winded, preposterous yarns under the 


false belief that any critique is better 
than no critique, we—the informed, 
intelligent, and reasonable members 
of the war resistance—must instead 
disassociate ourselves from this drivel. 
In other words, we must draw the line 
between the kind of analysis done by 
Greg Palast and that done by Pilots 
for Truth. If we don't apply discipline 
to our thinking, we risk falling into 
the trap that even some of our best 
intellectuals have—like Harpers 
editor Lewis Lapham, who on reading 
a bit too much 9-11 conspiracy, has 
concluded that it all has some merit. 

I'm all for supposing. It's how 
the best science fiction gets written, 
the best science gets speculated, the 
best innovations get developed, and 
the wildest thoughts get hatched. 
But forensics is a different beast. As 
any detective will tell you, the most 
straightforward solution is usually 
the right one. As one NYPD detective 
explained to me, "Nineteen hijackers 
took four planes and crashed them 
at different places: WTC 1, 2, the 
Pentagon and a field in PA. These 
accounts broadly correspond to all 
that was observed and heard that day, 
who was on the flight manifests, where 
they came from and what they claimed 
to want to do, and yet do not involve 
vast US government conspiracies and 
do not need the coordinated, perfect 


lying of tens of thousands of people 
about the mass murder of their fellow 
citizens and those they gave their oath 
to spend their careers protecting." 

True enough, these huge incidents 
have produced many unexpected 
details. The plane in Pennsylvania 
scattered its parts differently than we 
might have expected it to. Lamp posts 
near the Pentagon got knocked over 
when we wouldn't have thought they 
were vulnerable given the altitude 
of the approaching plane. Building 
number 7 fell hours later, even though 
it was never directly hit by a plane. 
Video photography of the collapses 
show the towers falling quite neatly, 
as if in a planned detonation. 

But strange and unexpected details 
don't necessarily point to the fallacy 
of the central premise—especially 
when the alternative involves the 
active coordination of thousands, if 
not tens of thousands of citizens in a 
conspiracy to attack the United States. 
We must look at what each intriguing 
detail or inconsistency actually says 
about how the crime took place. Again, 
in the words of my favorite member 
of the NYPD, "These explanations 
are principally based on the fatally 
flawed idea that any confusion or 
misinterpretation or differing accounts 
in times of crisis must be the product 
of purposeful lies. They neglect the 


idea that in crises, and when there is 
mass confusion, people do not have 
specific recollections, only general 
ones that are highly subjective, such 
as what direction a plane sounded like 
it was coming from. Their stories seek 
to poke holes in prevailing truth, yet 
offer no alternative that could be seen 
as remotely plausible." 

For example, the Pilots for 911 
Truth website explains: "Why was 
Capt. Burlingame, a retired Military 
Officer with training in anti-terrorism, 
reported to have given up his airplane 
to 5 foot nothing, 100 and nothing 
Hani Hanjour holding a 'boxcutter.' 
(Exaggeration added for size of Hani, 
he was tiny, lets just put it that way). 
We at pilotsfor911truth.org feel 
the same as his family in that Capt. 
Burlingame would not have given up 
his airplane unlike what is reported in 
this linked article from CNN." 

What, exactly, is this supposed 
to mean? Was Captain Burlingame 
murdered? Or was he the willing 
participant in the government's effort 
to sell the invasion of Iraq to America— 
so much so that he chose to enter into 
a suicidal pact? Or was the hijacker 
bigger than his passport suggests? 
Or is it implausible that a small dark 
man from an undeveloped country 
was able to overpower a big, trained, 
white man from a Superpower? 
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And that's where I suspect all this 
theorizing really takes us: to the heart 
of a racist jingoism worse even than the 
triumphalism justifying our foreign 
policy to begin with. They can't 
bring themselves to accept that our 
big bad government can really be so 
swiftly outfoxed by a dozen relatively 
untrained Arab guys. And rather than 
go there, they'd prefer to maintain the 
myth of American hegemony. On a 
certain level, it feels better to believe 
that we are only vulnerable by our 
leaders' sick choice—not by our 
adversaries' increasing strength and 
prowess. 

But maintaining this comforting 
illusion comes at a price. It paralyzes 
our ability to do the real conspiracy 
theory necessary to parse what is 
going on. I mean, on a certain level, 
what does it matter whether Osama 
Bin Laden, a CIA-trained former 
ally, is currently acting on his own 
or as an operative of some covert 
semi-governmental organization or 
corporation? We can't even begin to 
ask these questions when the people 
who might be most qualified to look 
into them are instead crippled by 
their own ethnocentrism. 

The cultivation of a critically 
aware public is too important right 
now for us to entertain this silliness 
any longer. When a full 40 percent 
of the American public believes that 
Saddam Hussein was responsible for 
9-11, we can't afford the luxury of 
this delusional behavior. We are the 
alternative to the FoxNews version of 
events, and we must strive to present 
a more responsible alternative to Karl 
Rove's disinformation. 

The war profiteers are absolutely 
delighted that so many of us are still 
distracted by this phantom menace. 
And they delight in our belief that the 
central government is really powerful 
enough to pull something like this off. 
I've been interacting with intelligence 
people for the past three years now, 
going to conferences and writing 
articles promoting an open-source 
approach to national security. After 
these encounters, I can assure you— 
anyone who knows anything about our 
government knows that a conspiracy 
of this order is well beyond their 
capabilities. Our administration can't 
even fire the few remaining honest US 
attorneys without a complete backfire. 
Conspiracy is not what these folks are 
good at. 

Our government excels at doing 
its really bad stuff out in the open. 
They break laws in order to spy on 
citizens, and refuse to acknowledge 
objections from lawmakers or justice. 
They take taxpayers money and give 
it to the companies they run. They 
acknowledge the many billions of 


dollars that go missing, and offer not 
even a shrug in response to direct and 
documented questions. They put the 
people who formerly lobbied on behalf 
of industries in positions running 
the agencies that are supposed to be 
regulating them. 

By looking under the rug for what 
isn't even there, we neglect the horror 
show that is in plain view. In the 
process, we make it even easier for the 
criminals running our government to 
perpetuate their illegal, unethical, and 
un-American activities. 

In fact, the most logical conclusion 
I can draw from the existing evidence 
is that 9-11 theorists are themselves 
covert government operatives, 
dedicated to confusing the public, 
distracting activists from their 
tasks, equating all dissent with the 
lunatic fringe, and provoking the 
counterculture's misplaced belief in 
the competency of its foes. 

That's the real conspiracy. 2ft 
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Sun Aug 26 7pm 

MACY GRAY 
ZAP MAMA 
BRAZILIAN GIRLS 

Chris Douridas, host 

KCRW's World Festival 
Generously sponsored by WaMu 

Sun Sept 9 7pm 

UNDERWORLD 

Paul Oakenfold 

with special guest Carmen Rizzo 
Jason Bentley, host 

KCRW’s World Festival 

Thurs Sept 20 7pm 

ARCADE FIRE 

LCD Soundsystem 

I Special guest to be announced 

Generously sponsored by WaMu 

Sun Sept 23 7pm 

RUFUS WAINWRIGHT 
plays JUDY GARLAND 

Rufus Wainwright 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
Stephen Oremus, conductor 
Rufus pays tribute to Judy’s famous 
1961 Hollywood Bowl concert. 
Generously sponsored by Macy’s 
Media sponsor: here! Networks 

Thurs Sept 27 7:30pm 

PET SHOP BOYS 

Ladytron 

Generously sponsored by WaMu 

Sat Sept 29 

BRIGHT EYES 

with the L.A. Philharmonic 

Special guest to be announced 


H 0 llyw 00 dB 0 wl.com * ticketmaster 213.480.3232 

Information: 323.850.2000 * Groups (10 or more): 323.850.2050 
Artists and dates subject to change • Tickets: $7-111 

KNOW BEFORE YOU GO! 

Parking, Shuttle & Venue Policies at HollywoodBowl.com/Parking 
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APPLIED MAGIC(K) By the center for tactical magic 


MOBILIZING 



Much of magic (k) has long attempted to augment our 
natural abilities; to provide us with a supernatural 
physicality to overcome the obstacles of the material 
world. Nowhere is this more evident than in our ef¬ 
forts to move our bodies and our belongings from 
one place to another. Even some of the most famous 
illusions in stage magic have focused audience atten¬ 
tion on bewildering levitations and miraculous trans¬ 
positions. From the ingenuity of our ancestors who 
recognized the unique properties of rolling discs and 
floating hulls, to more mystical means of mobility such 
as broomsticks and flying carpets, we often under¬ 
estimate the magic(k) of re-location. The banality of 
modern transportation not only distances us from our 
point of departure but also from the journey itself. Too 
easily we forget that vehicles are equally the means of 
conveyance and the agents of transmission. 

Let’s face it. Rarely do automobiles function like 
ordinary tools used to simply accomplish the task at 
hand. Quite the contrary. Low-riders, hot rods, and 
pimped out SUV’s merely begin to scratch the enamel 
that glosses over our collective obsession with the 
means of transportation. Beyond the mods and cus¬ 
tom accessories, motor vehicles themselves become 
points of departure, rather than the mere carriers of 
goods and bodies. With names like Cougar andjaguar, 
Bronco and Mustang, Thunderbird and Skylark, cars 
and trucks are transformed from mere technologies 
into totemic objects imbued with a sense of power and 
identity. The Cherokee and Navaj o are equally stripped 
ofany real identity as a people and forced to participate 
in a fetishistic masquerade. Mercury and Saturn are 
likewise invoked. Even Mazda shares a name with Zo¬ 
roaster’s divine King of Light, the likely religious prec¬ 
edent for benevolent monotheism (Persia, 7th Century 
BC). If we look beyond the gods and planets we see the 
Astro, Aerostar, and Nova (which translates in Spanish 
to “doesn’t go”). And let us not forget American Motor 
Company’s subcompact Gremlin which scratched its 
way into 1970’s obscurity along with its 80’s offspring 
the Spirit. Indeed, the magic(k) of transportation lies 
buried deep in a veritable scrap yard of consumer 
manipulation, hollow fantasy, and a lost sense of ad¬ 
venture. But alas, we can salvage something of worth 
from amidst the rot. 

Just as the introduction of the great iron horse 
changed the way travelers perceived time and dis¬ 
tance, so too, are our senses manipulated by contem¬ 
porary forms of locomotion. No one can deny that 
we experience the world differently when we ride in 
a glammed-out gas-guzzling behemoth, a compact 
beater, or on a two-wheeled dream machine powered 
by our own two legs. And fewer are denying the mate¬ 
rial effects of our choices as well. Even the vestigial 
cynics of global warming—folks like G.W. Bush and 
some CEOs in Detroit—are finally acknowledging the 
links between climate change and fuel consumption. 
Perhaps this has something to do with an unpopular 
war that consumes nearly 400,000 barrels of oil per 
day just for military usage alone (approx. 144 MIL¬ 
LION barrels ayear). Or maybe, when automakers like 
Ford post record losses (nearly $12.7BILLION) they’re 



CHANGE 



finally forced to reckon with the dissatisfaction and/or 
guilt of the consuming citizenry. Either way, we seem 
to be moving in the right direction, although we’ve still 
got a long way to go. 

Technological innovations can carry us into a future 
either golden or grim depending on how they shape 
our realities. We trust enough in the laws of physics 
and the intelligence of engineers to ensure our confi¬ 
dence in the ability of a great hulking chunk of metal 
to float speedily though the clouds and deliver us to 
our chosen destinations. And rarely do we account for 
the great paradox of travel: our simultaneous convey¬ 
ance across thousands of miles of sky while cramped 
practically motionless in the same small airplane seat 

It would be nice 
to say that folks all 
across the land 
greeted us as 
psychological and 
spiritual liberators, 
but this was not 
always the case. 

wedged between two snoring salesmen. With the ex¬ 
ception of the occasional trip to the toilet, we go abso¬ 
lutely nowhere. Yet, when we disembark several hours 
later we find ourselves in another land far from home. 
Logically, of course we understand how this happens. 
However, for all intents and purposes it wouldn’t really 
matter if the airplane were a sci-fi teleporter that took 
five hours to program once you were inside of it. In fact, 
it’s almost too easy to imagine a futuristic teleportation 
station where travelers get crammed into small seats 
in stuffy cabins with meager entertainment options 
and crappy snacks as they wait for hours for the opera¬ 
tors to adjust all the right settings to get everyone to the 
proper destination. 

Fortunately, we’ll probably never have to endure 
that bleak future. According to a de-commissioned 
research document funded by the US Air Force in 
2004, the possibilities for teleportation are limited 
and fairly undeveloped, (see “Teleportation Physics 
Study” by Eric Davis, Federation of American Scien¬ 
tists) Limited, mind you; not “impossible”, “improb¬ 
able”, or even “non-existent.” Although the report 
does rule out Star Trek-style teleporters as an option, 
it suggests the need for additional research in psychic 
teleportation, worm-hole manipulation, quantum en¬ 
tanglement, and extra-dimensional travel. It also cites 
Chinese studies claimingthat children have been used 
in double-blind and triple-blind laboratory tests to suc¬ 
cessfully teleport a variety of small objects including 
radio transmitters, chemically-sensitive paper, and 


live insects. Sound too weird? Maybe. But the fact that 
the USAF actually funded the research is not the least 
bit in doubt since their spokesmen have publicly com¬ 
mented on the study in major news media. But before 
you get too excited, experts largely agree that we’re a 
longways away from any practical applications of such 
theoretical physics. Still feeling a bit eager? If so, ask 
yourself, “If a teleporter truly existed, would the auto 
industry or Big Oil welcome it with open arms? Would 
it be turned into public transportation, or would it be 
restricted to those who could afford it at a premium? 
Would it be a public domain technology or would it be 
limited to the military for covert use long before the 
public was even informed?” 

Don’t misunderstand. Our aim here is not to pro¬ 
mote a conspiracy theory about the secret existence 
of bizarre military technology. After all, why wan¬ 
der down a murky alley of speculation, when we can 
cruise a stretch of established fact. Take for instance 
the Pentagon’s newly released Active Denial System 
(ADS). If the strangeness of the teleportation study 
caused you a minor meltdown, this one’ll really fry 
your brain... literally. The ADS is a giant heat-ray 
mounted on a military Hummer that is intended for 
use as mobile crowd control by beaming out a silent, 
invisible wave that heats up people’s skin up to half 
a kilometer away. This futuristic, sci-fi vehicle is al¬ 
ready developed and ready for deployment in situa¬ 
tions where people might ordinarily be subjected to 
water cannons, tear gas, pepper spray, and/or rubber 
bullets. If you thought Hummers were repulsive be¬ 
fore, just wait until they start showing up at your local 
peace rally. Like most military technologies that even¬ 
tually steer their way into the consumer marketplace, 
Raytheon is also manufacturing a commercial model 
they call the “Silent Guardian.” Care to invoke a “Si¬ 
lent Guardian” for your next birthday party, BBQ, or 
bar mitzvah? We called Raytheon to inquire about the 
purchase price (in dollars, not souls) but their “busi¬ 
ness relations development associate” has yet to give 
us a fixed number. 

The illusion oftechnological neutrality is left strand¬ 
ed by the wayside when we consider how the vehicle so 
often predetermines the nature of the voyage. Just as 
a train is limited to travel only where the tracks lead, 
so too can we predict some of the future destinations 
of society based on its machinations. While technol¬ 
ogy and magic(k) enhance our abilities to navigate a 
variety of terrain, they are not always free to embark 
on the path of our choosing. As such, it appears all 
too important to develop the right vehicle for the right 
journey, both literally and metaphorically. 

Last year, the Center for Tactical Magic launched 
the Tactical Ice Cream Unit on a West Coast tour from 
Tijuana to Vancouver. In towns, cities, schools, univer¬ 
sities, deserts, beaches and mountains, people heard 
the T.I.C.U. pumping out the jolly jams and happily 
sauntered over for some frosty treats and food-for- 
thought. Sure, the free ice cream provided an easy lure. 
Even the menu of righteous propaganda helped pull 
people in while the truck’s aggressive bulk did little to 
illustration by scott meyers continues 
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discourage the sweet-toothed citizenry. On the con¬ 
trary, it seemed to draw people in like the Pied Piper. 
It would be nice to say that folks all across the land 
greeted us as psychological and spiritual liberators, 
but this was not always the case. 

From the moment the cop car first appeared in the 
side-view mirrors an altercation seemed imminent. 
However, a new Canadian acquaintance riding along 
for the first time, insisted that we had nothing to worry 
about. After all, we weren’t in some totalitarian police 
state like Canada’s neighbor to the south. And besides, 
we weren’t doing anything but driving, why would the 
cops pull us over? 

Well, the vehicle itself looks like the unlikely love- 
child of an ice cream truck and an armored S.W.A.T. 
team command van, with some revolutionary flour¬ 
ishes and hot-rod bravado thrown in. Most would 
agree that it doesn’t appear to be your average vending 
vehicle. And while it doesn’t specifically say “Tactical 
Ice Cream Unit” anywhere, the raised fist holding an 
ice cream topped with a cherry bomb might provide 
some clues. So to be honest, it didn’t come as much of 
a surprise when, a few moments later, the Royal Ca¬ 
nadian Mounted Police doused us with flashing lights 
and a loud “whoop-whoop”. Within the first 12 hours 
of entering Vancouver, we had been pulled over. 

A young Mountie climbed out of the police cruiser 
and swaggered over to the driver’s side window to ask 
what we were doing. We tried to explain that we were 
simply driving, but when that didn’t seem to satisfy, 
we added that we had been invited to participate in the 
World Urban Forum, a high-profile event sponsored in 
large part by the United Nations. The rookie cop gazed 
with equalparts disbelief and disinterest before asking 
for the license and registration. A few moments later 
he returned and, in a tone of voice sounding more like 
a command than a question, he asked to search the 
vehicle. We responded by asking questions in return. 

CTM: “ Can we ask why we got pulled over?” 

RCMP: “Well ,... you're driving a suspicious vehicle 
with California plates.” 

CTM: “OK, can we ask another question?” 

RCMP: “Sure.” 

CTM: “We're unfamiliar with Canadian law, but in 
the States we're protected against obligatory searches. 
Do we have the same rights to privacy here?” 

RCMP: “Uh, yes, of course.” 

CTM: “Oh, hey! That's great! In that case we'd pre¬ 
fer not to be searched.” 

RCMP: “Ummmm.... I'll, uh, be right back.” 

The Mountie shuffled off back to the car where he 
consulted with an older, fatter, balder cop, before re¬ 
turning and telling us, “This could take a while. BUT, 
you could hurry things up by letting us search the ve¬ 
hicle.” We let him know that we understood he had 
a job to do while expressing our dismay at having to 
hang out and wait. More specifically, we told him that 
we still had a lot ofwork to do before our interview with 
the CBC (Canadian Broadcast Company), and that it 
would be a shame to have to explain to the mass media 
why we were delayed. 

RCMP: “Ummmm.... I'll, uh, be right back.” 

We waited. And we waited. And we waited 

Finally, the senior Mountie decided to get in on the 
action and turn up the heat. “What are you trying to 
hide? What have you got back there that you don’t want 
us to find? Why aren’t you cooperating with The Law? 
Ifyou’re not doing any thing wrong, you’ve got nothing 
to be afraid of. Why are you disrespecting our author¬ 
ity? Y’know, ifwe find anything on your record we can 
confiscate your vehicle and throw you all in jail?” 


Despite his hulking mass, intimidation tactics, and 
an overpowering olfactory cocktail of hot dogs, after¬ 
shave, and body odor, we remained steadfast. “We’re 
not doing anything wrong. And we’re not trying to be 
difficult here. But how do we know that we truly have 
a right to privacy unless we try to exercise it? Obviously, 
you guys are cops and you will do what you want, but 
with all due respect, that doesn’t mean that we’ll give 
you permission to do it.” 

RCMP: “Fine. Then we'll write you a ticket.” 

CTM: “For what?” 

RCMP: “Operating a commercial vehicle without a 
vendor's license.” 

CTM: “But we weren't vending. You didn't see us 
vending. And besides, we're not operating the vehicle 
as a commercial business.” 

RCMP: “Well, you can just explain that to a judge 
in court.” 

CTM: “Sorry to laugh, but presumably you would 
also have to explain it to the judge in court.” 

RCMP: “Unlessyou let us search the vehicle we have 
no way of knowing whether it's operating commer¬ 
cially or not. So do you want the ticket or what?” 

CTM: “What could you find that would prove 
whether or not we're operating commercially?” 

RCMP: “Well, how do we know that you don't have 
ice cream in there?” 

CTM: “Oh. Is that what this is about? Youguys want 
ice cream?Sorry to misunderstand. In the U.S. the cops 
would have just asked. We'll give you some ice cream, 
if you want. But you still can't search the vehicle.” 

After another few minutes of banter, we were on 
the road again - us, without a ticket, and them without 
any ice cream. 

Although the glow ofour small victory hasyet to fully 
wear off, we must sadly acknowledge that it is indeed a 
sorry state of affairs when exercising one’s legal rights 
without penalty constitutes a cause for special celebra¬ 
tion. And perhaps we wouldn’t have been so lucky if we 
were rolling rubber in a rusty coffin in some well-to-do 
neighborhood. After all, the Tactical Ice Cream Unit is 
sort ofbuilt for this kind of thing. Although the T.I.C.U. 
appears to be simply a suped-up ice cream truck it can 
easily transform into the community-based alter-ego 
of the cops’ own mobile command center. It harbors a 
host of high-tech surveillance devices including a 12- 
camera video surveillance system, acoustic amplifiers, 
GPS, satellite internet, a media transmission studio ca¬ 
pable of disseminating live audio/video, and a police 
scanner. If we should happen upon a civil uprising, 
we’re also well stocked with first-aid, water, energy 
bars, ponchos, and gas masks to help re-supply those 
in need. And in case, one of those fancy new Hum¬ 
mers comes along to cook up some trouble, we’ve got 
plenty of cool treats to beat the heat. Thus, the T.I.C.U. 
can serve as a mobile nexus for community activities. 
Mixing magic(k) and mirth with a pinch of mischief, 
the Tactical Ice Cream Unit is designed to be both pro¬ 
vocative and empowering. While it’s overly ambitious 
to think that a single truck can solve much of anything 
on its own, hopefully it can at least serve as yet another 
vehicle for change in a convoy hustling towards posi¬ 
tive social transformation; not merely transportation 
but also an agent of transmission. 


IEXIERCISIES T ^ e ma 9' c (k) of mobility can take 

on a wealth of forms. Here are 
just a few exercises to get your gears turning. As always, please 
let us know how it works out for you by emailing us at: good- 
luck@tacticalmagic.org. 

1) Police will often use mind-tricks or verbal misdirection to gain 
control in a situation. It's actually quite common for a cop to ask 
you to do something in a manner which sounds like an order. 
"Would you please step out of your car and open your trunk 
now, ma'am!?" Can you hear the tone of voice in your head? 
It sounds like you have to comply, right? Wrong! Except at in¬ 
ternational borders, you have a right to privacy and never have 
to consent to a search of your car, your home, or your body (in¬ 
cluding bags, packages, backpacks, etc). And the police can only 
conduct a search if they can prove "probable cause" (i.e., you 
left a bag of weed sitting out on your back seat in open view), 
or they have a warrant. (Unless, of course you're being served 
with a Section 215 order from the USA Patriot Act, in which case 
you not only don't have any rights, but you're also legally pro¬ 
hibited from telling anyone about it.) So, how can one defend 
against such a binding spell? Heed these magic(k) words: 

a. Remain calm and ask the cop to respect your right to 
privacy. 

b. State clearly that you do not consent to a search. 

c. In a motor vehicle, you are legally required to show a valid 
driver's license, current registration, and, in some states, proof 
of insurance. Beyond that, you are not required to answer any 
questions. 

d. Do NOT lie. Lying to a police officer is a crime that can get 
you into even more trouble. 

e. Do NOT physically resist even if you know the cop is abusing 
his/her authority. 

f. Make a note of his/her name and badge number. (They are 
legally required to make this information visible and available.) 
This may come in handy later, especially if you want to file a 
complaint or contact a lawyer. 

g. And NEVER consent to a search if you know that they'll find 
something illegal. Evidence seized during an illegal search is not 

admissible in court. But if you 
consent, and they find some¬ 
thing, you're screwed. 

We are not lawyers, and the 
above does not represent legal 
advice, so please don't sue us. 

2) How is teleportation even theoretically possible? You just 
need to think outside of the box. Look at the illustration of the 
square we've provided. This drawing is a 2-dimensional repre¬ 
sentation of 2-dimensional space (length x width). If we assume 
that the fly in the square can only think in terms of 2-dimen¬ 
sions, then we see that the fly is trapped. It is bounded by the 
perimeter of the square. But if the fly can think 3-dimension- 
ally, then it can escape by flying up from the paper in the third 
dimension (depth). Now, look at the illustration of the cube. 
The cube is a 2-dimensional representation of 3-dimensional 
space. See the fly sitting on the wall of the cube? Depending 
on how you look at it, that wall is either inside the cube or 
outside the cube. With a little effort you should be able to see 
it both ways. Our ability to turn the cube inside-out without 
physically manipulating the drawing demonstrates our ability 
to think 4-dimensionally. Even though nothing has changed 
3-dimensionally, for the fly on the wall, this way of thinking 
makes the difference between being trapped on the inside, or 
liberated on the outside. 

3) A vehicle for change does not need to be anywhere near as 
complicated as the Tactical Ice Cream Unit. All that is required 
is a bit of consideration regarding where you want to go and 
how you might go about getting there. Obviously, if you're 
trying to get to a city 300 miles away, riding a tricycle isn't the 
easiest way to go. Hitchhiking, jumping a train, driving, rid¬ 
ing, or flying generally tends to be more expedient. But if the 
destination is less concrete, then the mode of transportation 
may not be so obvious. Look for existing forces that are already 
flowing in the direction you want to go, and harness them for 
the ride. The right vehicle for the right journey might just be 
a remote-controlled car, a smokescreen, a bicycle-repair clinic, 
or the rolling thunder. But it probably isn't a giant heat-ray 
mounted on a Hummer. 2ft 
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Dr. Bog * We All Belong 


“a perfect example of etoner pop" - Spin 
- WaBMugton Poet 

Now available on vinyl i 
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The High Strung - Get the Guests 

“Irresistible” - LA Times 
“Brilliant” - NY Daily Nows 

I FTV-15 

Tulsa - I Was Submerged 

M Tlieir combination of songwrltiixg and 
musicianship and an ea?gaam of a scnrtifl 
rendered jaws Tanfanctionai. - 
“ Boston Phoenix 
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Bear Ar thur readers, lovers, litters, and. leavers, 

Dr. Dog is going on tour 1 once again this September 
a.nr! October. Perhaps viewing this badvertisement 
will stir one to a level of excitement high enough to 
validate a ticket purchase at these upcoming 
performances! Dr. Dog will be sharing the stage with 
enchanting gentlemen and remarkable musicians, 
such as Dinosaur Jr., Wilco, and the High Strung! 

Mon September 3 

New York. NY at Webster Halt w/ Dinosaur Jr 
Tue September 4 

Philadelphia, PA at the Trocadaro wf Dinosaur Jr 
Toe September 11 

Madison. Wl at Overture Hall vti Wilco 
Wed September 12 

Chicago, IL at Miflaniifm Park w/ Wilco 
Thu September 13 

Southaven, MS at Snowden Grove Amphitheater w/ Wilco 
Ffi September 14 

Dallas, TX at the Palladium Ballroom w/ Wilco 
Sun September 16 

Austin. TX at Stubbs B60 - ACL Alterparty 
Tue September 13 

Little Rook, AR at Robinson Auditorium w/ Wilco 
Wed September 19 

Columbia. MO at 9th Streel Summerfest w ! Wilco 
Fri September £1 

Louisville, KY at Louisville Slugger Field w/ Wilco 
Fri September £8 

Amagansett, NY at Stephen Talkhouse 
Wed October 3 

Boston, MA at Paradise Rock Club w/ the High Strung 
Thu October 4 

Burlington. VT at Higher Ground w/ the High Strung 
Fri October 5 

Montreal, QC at Petit Campus 
Wed October 10, 

Minneapolis, MN at 400 Bar w/ the High Slrung 
Thu October 11 

Omaha. NE at the Waiting Room w/ the High Strung 





The Teeth - You're My Lover Wow 

“91*" - Filter Magazine 

Shows w/Clap Tour Hands Bay Teak 
and Oakley Hall in September! 

PTV-14 


DISTRIBUTED IN THE US BY; 

SMI 
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Fri October 12 

Denver; CO at the Larimer Lounge w / the High Strung 
Sat October 13 

Salt Lake City, UT at in The Venue w/ the High Strung 
Mon October 15 

Seattle, WA at the Crocodile Cafe w/ the High Strung 
Tue October 16 

Vancouver, BC at the Media Club wf the High Strung 
Thu October IS 

San Francisco, CA at The Independent w/ the HEgh Strung 
Sat October £0 

West Hollywood! CA at Troubadour w/ the High Strung 
joaore info: www.drdogmiiBlc.coin + www.weaIIbelong.net 












OLD PEOPLE CRY, 

YOUNG LOVERS SMILE 
AND CYNICAL HIPSTERS 

GET CONFUSED 

WHEN SHE'S ONSTAGE. 



PEACE 

ENOUG 

WHAT IS LAVENDER DIAMOND'S 
LOVE-AND-ECOLOGY FRONTLADY 

BECKY STARK UP TO? 



by Jay Babcock 

photography by 
Molly Frances & Mark Frohman 


Recently Becky Stark and her mother dropped 
in on Arthur's Thursday social at a pub in Los 
Angeles. Talk about the fruit not falling far from 
the tree: Diane Stark, an ordained minister serv¬ 
ing at the Unity Church of Practical Christianity 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, effortessly owned the 
place. At a table of Becky's friends, she told sto¬ 
ries about her own mother, a spiritualist who gave 
public lectures on metaphysics in the '40s and com¬ 
pleted an unpublished book entitled The Meaning 
of Love. She talked about working as a stripper 
on Sunset Boulevard in the mid-1970s; about wit¬ 
nessing Martin Luther King, Jr. give his "I Have a 
Dream" speech; about her own life philosophy ("I 
like to act as if I'm inside a fable"); about how you 
should hold a loved one when she's asleep; and, of 
course, about Becky being born ("She was happy 
to be here"). Then someone put on Link Wray and 
it was time for the Stark women to dance—or, as 
Diane put it, "have a conversation at the energetic 
level." 

If that doesn't explain Becky Stark, here are 
some other true stories. One of the first books she 
read was a collection of Ghandi's writings given 
to her by a friend of the family who was active 
in the nuclear freeze movement. She joined the 
League of Women Voters at age 7 and in seventh 
grade, traveled through the Soviet Union with 13 
other American kids as part of a cross-cultural ex¬ 
change initiative called "Peace Child." The three- 
week tour included a stay with 500 Soviet kids at a 
Young Constables youth camp on the Volka River 
and participation in a youth choir performance 
opening for American poodlerockers Skid Row at 
the Moscow Peace Festival in Red Square. ("Peace 
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Child" was the title of a hit song in Russia, and 
Becky can still sing it on demand.) From eighth to 
tenth grade, Becky was the head writer, anchor 
and host of Kids' Point of View, a weekly 20-minute 
television show sandwiched on UHF between the 
World Wrestling Federation show and Gorgeous 
Ladies of Wrestling. At 14, he started a local youth 
chapter of the National Organization of Women. 
As a teenager, she developed her five-octave range 
by studying modern and romantic opera (as well as 


Tin Pan Alley and othe classic American pop music), 
but her opera singing career was ended when her 
body failed to develop the large lung capacity re¬ 
quired to sing at a professional level. She studied 
Russian as a Comparative Lit undergrad at Brown, 
and dance at the Merce Cunningham Conservatory 
in New York City. In 2000, Time Magazine published 
a photograph of Stark wearing a bright yellow 
dress levitating in front of riot police during a pro¬ 
test march at the Democratic Convention. In 2003, 
she toured across the country with Xander Marro, 
performing "Birdsongs of the Bauhauroque," an 
operatic fable/comedic poem involving puppetry, 
keyboards and costume drama. Returning to Los 
Angeles, Stark worked a series of comical dayjobs 
and started performing solo as Lavender Diamond 
and doing stand-up at the Imrov and other com¬ 
edy clubs. 

Over the next two years. Lavender Diamond 
evolved from a one-woman act into a four-piece 
symphonic folk-pop band featuring composer 
Steve Gregoropoulos on piano, Jeff Rosenberg on 
acoustic guitar and Stark's boyfriend, the cartoon¬ 
ist Ron Rege, Jr., on drums. The band's sadness- 
and-ecstasy four-song EP The Cavalry of Light was 
self-released in 2005. At ArthurFest that year, they 
played into the sun with such beauty that left many 
(including poet Charles Potts) teary-eyed. During 
the next year, as they were recording with Vetiver/ 
Brightblack Morning Light/Devendra Banhart pro¬ 
ducer Thom Monahan, Lavender Diamond were 
signed by the legendary Geoff Travis to Rough 
Trade in Europe and then to Matador in North 
America. 

Imagine Our Love, Lavender Diamond's debut 
full-length, was released earlier this year to the 
kind of divided response the band has often re¬ 
ceived live. Stark's Lavender Diamond persona is 
unique: think of a cosmic grade school teacher, or 
maybe Mary Poppins, returned to talk to you later 
in life, heartbroken at first to have to remind her 
former pupils about the importance of sharing and 
respect for Nature, but happy to encourage you 
to do better, using music, humor and imagination. 
When Stark sings "You broke my heart" over and 
over, pointing her finger directly at specific audi¬ 
ence members, it's a loaded—transgressive, even— 
move in a culture built on evading responsibility; 
you can see how it might not fly with every jad¬ 
ed urban hipster. But Lavender Diamond's music 
is for the entire school, not just the kids too cool 
to be there. It's pop music for peace, simple songs 
pitched somewhere between Linda Ronstadt, 


Jefferson Airplane and Yellow Submarine. Or, as 
Stark says, "It's lovesongs to the world." 

Here's part of our recent conversation. 

Arthur: So many people think you're being 
ironic. Does that bother you? 

Becky Stark: I thought our music was simple enough 
for anyone to get, and so it's kind of confounded 
me when people think we're joking. Why on earth 
would we do that? Every time anyone asks if I'm 


serious about celebrating peace on earth I have to 
say, "Are you seriously asking me that question?" 
For real. I'm the weirdo? For talking about peace? 
In the midst of a horrific insane war? What? What 
have things come to that people think it's a joke 


to play music that celebrates peace? I guess that 
in the performance of Lavender Diamond I am try¬ 
ing to create an antidote to the degradation of 
our times—it's like we are trying to run an interfer¬ 
ence pattern. It's pretty extreme, and maybe that's 
why people think it couldn't be sincere. I think it's 
our responsibility to be understood. Maybe some 
people think we're kidding because we look silly. 
Well, I'll have to work on my delivery and fash¬ 
ions so that we are taken more seriously. Maybe 
I'll have to start wearing all grey and black and 
frowning! Seriously...maybe we just have to be 
more elegant...? More sexy? We'll keep working 
on it. I probably need to be more dignified and 
not as loopy. If we're being misunderstood, it's be¬ 
cause we're not being powerful enough or intelli¬ 
gent enough in our communication. 

Talk about the source for the title "Imagine 
Our Love." 

Ron [Rege, Jr.] was reading Peace Is Every Step 
by Thich Nhat Hanh and came across the phrase 

™ ■ i 



"I used to have a lot of class rage 
but I've given it up completely." 








"imagine our love" in a passage about covering 
the world with loving prayer. Thich Nhat Hanh is a 
peace activist from Vietnam who was brought to 
the U.S. by Martin Luther King, Jr. in an effort to 
end the Vietnam War. Peace Is Every Step teaches 
how to cultivate the strength and power of a lov¬ 
ing heart, about love and communication. Howto 
be a peaceful person—a warrior of peace. He talks 
about how the people he was with in Vietnam had 
to heal from the war. It is very beautiful and inspir¬ 
ing and heartbreaking. He'll be at MacArthur Park 
in Los Angeles leading a peace walk in September. 
Peace is every step! 

Is peace enough? 

Yes. That f s the definition of peace, I think: under¬ 
standing that we already have enough. Peace, by 
definition, is enough. 


It's a good thing that our terracidal economies 
are coming to an end, because our ways are not 
sustainable. We have to build new models that 
work so that when the current idiotic models come 
crashing down, we can be ready with the new ones. 
An end is a beginning. We have to build the new 
beginning! We have to be mischievous and intelli¬ 
gent. We have to build templates and demonstrate 
how to live in a sustainable way. That way it'll be 
all figured out and everyone can just copy. We have 
to make harmonious living delightful. And excit¬ 
ing. And awesome. We should make eco-amus- 
ment parks. We could have rides like "It's a Small 
World After All"—but everything demonstrating 
harmony with nature and sustainability. The ener¬ 
gy sources for the rides will be transparently built 
as attractions. We'll have the artists and engineers 
create gorgeous, exciting attractions around the 


I have a feeling that we can come up with all the 
solutions we need. 

But aren't some people more responsible for 
what's going on than others? Like the rich 
and powerful, for example. They seem fun¬ 
damentally different to most people. 

I love the rich and the poor just the same—it's the 
middle class that's the problem! Just kidding. It is 
true that sometimes it is staggering to witness the 
way that the rich go on with lives involved in the 
accumulation of power. But the rich aren't the only 
ones in the death grip of the paradigm of domi¬ 
nation and control—everyone is! Well, not every¬ 
one—but a lot of people are. Time to give it up! 
Sure, debutante balls and Wall Street culture are 
weird and corrupt but your question smacks of big¬ 
otry. Everyone needs healing and needs to grow. 


"It's a good thing that our terracidal 
economies are coming to an end, because 
our ways are not sustainable. We have to 
build new models that work so that when 
the current idiotic models come crashing 
down, we can be ready with the new ones." 


What do you think music is for? 

Music is for celebration, for having a great time. 
Music is like touch, language and medicine: it's for 
healing, for uplifting. Music is a source of strength 
for people in a time of trouble. Music gives peo¬ 
ple a way of expressing joy and sorrow. Music is 
for communicating poetry and new ways of living 
and being, for communicating ideas of how we 
can transform our world and guide it into libera¬ 
tion of the mind and spirit. 

The whole world seems to be getting stupider 
a la Idiocracy's predictions. Have we entered 
a new Dark Age, and if so, how can smart 
people—the ones who aren't sharks or dem¬ 
agogues—survive in a devolving situation? 
We have to be smarter. We have to grow. We have 
to evolve ourselves consciously—by being part of 
the consciousness revolution. We have to build the 
understanding of the nature of consciousness un¬ 
til it is understood as a fact like the world being 
round. People have to understand the reality that 
all of us have power and responsibility and that 
everyone matters. Everyone is you. The paradox 
of your own individuation—how at once your life 
can be whole and part, like a grain of sand—is a 
source of great pleasure and mystery. What a glo¬ 
rious paradox! It is liberating to discover that your 
life has meaning, whether you like it or not. 


energy sources, so that the kids are mesmerized! 
We'll have murals, laser light shows. People can 
come with their families and have a delightful, up¬ 
lifting, exciting, healing experience that is all pow¬ 
ered by the sun and the wind. 

I think that if we put our minds to it we can fig¬ 
ure out ways to heal our environment. Sometimes I 
think about public healing ritualsforthe earth, ho¬ 
listic remedies for planetary toxicity, like our toxic 
urban rivers. Maybe baking soda would work? The 
best way to treat completely toxic water is to run 
it through a system of plant filters. A lot of ferns. 
Another powerful way to filter water is to run it 
down a path in the shape of a figure 8—it oxygen¬ 
ates the water. In China, they build gigantic figure 
8 sculptures in the parks. I'd love to start an eco¬ 
village community that's built around urban river 
water usage. That way we can figure out how to 
clean our rivers and live with them again and teach 
everyone else to do it too. 

And—also—I think the way to progress/survive 
is to practice radical compassion, to relate to the 
world in a completely non-adversarial way. It's a 
waste of energy to be against anything or anyone. 
We have to stop wasting energy. Change our en¬ 
ergy source. Change our relationship to nature. 
Change our relationship to each other. Redirect our 
energy source from fear to love. From limited to 
unlimited. Perceive no enemies and no limitations. 


We have to stop dividing the world! Stop it! The 
only way to solve the world's problems is for ev¬ 
eryone to work together and love each other no 
matter what class you come from. I have friends 
who are homeless and friends who are billionaires. 
I used to have a lot of class rage but I've given it 
up completely. I grew up in a poor family, on the 
wrong side of the tracks (literally—the train tracks 
were down the block), but I can't stand all this big¬ 
otry. It's a cult mentality, a false reality. So, stop it. 
The most beautiful and gentle soul I ever met, who 
taught me chess and tai chi, inherited billions of 
dollars when he was 21. He died of a drug overdose 
on the street a year later. He was so lost. I think 
if people would have embraced him in our com¬ 
munity he wouldn't have gone astray. Who knows 
what would've happened if he hadn't died? Maybe 
he would've used his money for good. It hurts my 
heart, all this dividing everybody up. If you think 
the rich are different from everybody else, you are 
operating in the paradigm of domination and con¬ 
trol just like all the other idiots! When the earth 
becomes so toxic nobody can live on it, the rich die 
too! No one escapes! 

Sorry, but you made me mad with that question. 
Don't pull that shit. There's no time to fight. 

Speaking of dividing up: why aren't Lavender 
Diamond playing all-ages shows? It seems like 
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Becky Stark on the streets of her Echo Park neighborhood: "Our next record is definitely a dance party record" 


all you played on your last tour were over-21 
bars and nightclubs. 

We realize that our music resonates for people of 
all ages so we're playing as much as possible at all¬ 
ages places. We're organizing a tour to schools 
where we'll play with the student bands and choirs. 
But I do like club shows, though, because you can 
be more wild and dark. 

You once told an interviewer "dancing should 
be the number one priority of the nation." 


But I've never seen people dancing at your 
shows! 

Maybe Lavender Diamond is part of the problem! 
People do dance at our shows, but not enough. 
These days I always wish before the shows that we 
were making a dance party, but it's true that we are 
definitely not making a dance party. That's why our 
next record is definitely a dance party record. But 
yes. Lavender Diamond is part of the problem until 
we start to make better dancing music. Maybe we 
need help from the DFA, or M.I.A. Or I could help 
them, Donna Summer style...? 


Who are your favorite dancers? What are 
your favorite dances? 

In terms of historical dancers and choregra- 
phers, I love Alvin Ailey, Martha Graham, Merce 
Cunningham, George Balanchine, Maria Tallchief, 
so many great dancers from the 20th century. 

"It is 

liberating 
to discover 
that your life 
has meaning, 
whether 
you like it 
or not." 

Busby Berkeley! I would love to make a musical 
film with David Parsons' choregraphy. I love Ryan 
Heffington. I want to do some Gene Kelly-style du¬ 
ets. I really love the Singing in the Rain dance, the 
dance from the end of Lili, and the dances from 
West Side Story. I love the dead doll pas-de-deux 
from the ballet coppelia. I love the Balanchine 
Firebird dance—it's psychedelic! Twentieth cen¬ 
tury ballet is so extreme. I like folk dancing too: 
the polka, the waltz, the do-si-do, square dancing, 
all the hip-hop dance grooves. I like West African 
dances—they organize their dances according to 
ritual purpose, so there's a marriage dance and a 
crop dance and death dance and so on. And in 
Mali they don't differentiate between the word 
for language, medicine, and dance. Everyone 
dances, it's like yoga—healing codes and posi¬ 
tions for your body. It's like the opposite of bal¬ 
let. West African dance is all down and ecstatic; 
ballet is lifting up and is really masochistic. I like 
ballet but I like the folk kind, not the masochistic 
high art style. Although I do really love to watch 
the great ballerinas, with them it doesn't seems 
to be about suffering but is about ecstasy. And 
I want to dance with Patrick Swayze! The dance 
from Dirty Dancing. That reminds me that tango 
is the best dance ever. I also like meditative dance 
like tai chi. 

And—I love Mecca Andrews. She is my favor¬ 
ite dancer, she dances in our video. I can't wait to 
make more dances with her. Also I love the way 
Miranda July dances, she's a great dancer. I love the 
way my sister dances and my mom dances. I love 
the way Ron Rege, Jr. dances, he's a great dancer! I 
love the way Maximilla [Lukacs] dances! 

I guess I really love the way that everyone danc¬ 
es. Everybody is a great dancer! zi 
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ijjg Man 

Goofing 

Off 


by Joel Rose 


nee a week, Henry Jacobs drives to a 
community center near his house in Marin 
County, California to play ping-pong with 
his neighbors. But its ping-pong with a 
twist: Jacobs, a natural righty, insists on playing 
with his left hand. “I don’t know if I’m as good,” 
he says. “But I sure have a lot more fun, because I 
can surprise myself. With my right hand, I never 
surprise myself.” 

The 82-year-old Jacobs has been playing left- 
handed ping-pong every Monday night for the last 
seven years. At first, he says, the neighbors were 
skeptical. But they’ve gradually come around and 
started playing with their off-hands, too. 

Jacobs recently started filming interviews 
with his fellow left-handed ping-pong players 
for a documentary. “I envision it mainly for the 
Third World,” he says, and for a second it’s hard 
to tell whether he’s joking or serious. “The motive 
is to try to clean up the rather ugly image [of 
Americans] in the last 50 years or so,” culminating 
with the present conflict in Iraq. Jacobs says he 
wants to offer an alternative view of American 
culture, and ping-pong is the perfect vehicle 


because of its popularity around the world. “The 
economics of it are pretty basic. A paddle which 
you could make out of banana leaf or whatever,” 
he deadpans. “It’s not about wiping out the planet. 
It’s about a simple activity called ping-pong.” 

Jacobs sees the new documentary—which 
doesn’t yet have a title—as a kind of sequel to 
The Fine Art of Goofing Off, the series of animated 
television programs he worked on in the early 
1970s. He says he’s filmed eight or nine interviews 
so far. Instead of shooting them head on, Jacobs 
had his subjects invent tasks to perform. (“One 
guy is fixing an electric lamp. Another guy is 
diddling around with some paintings.”) The 
point, says Jacobs, is they’re involved in what 
they’re doing, even while they’re talking out 
loud about ping-pong. “They’re not forced keep 
trying to remember all the points they wanted 
to make,” says Jacobs. “They can stop talking 
and get the screw-driver in the right place. It 
takes the pressure off to constantly be producing 
something useful and intelligent.” 

And of course, “all this will be edited 
mercilessly. So you’ll only get little pieces of 


anything.” This, says Jacobs, was the point of The 
Fine Art of Goofing Off: “Never do something so 
long as to bore someone.” 

enry Jacobs lives near the top of a 
winding road, on a hill overlooking 
Point Beyes National Seashore, about 
an hour north of San Francisco. A single 
concrete pillar holds up the roof of the house; 
wooden beams radiate off in various directions. 
Jacobs has lived on this spot for 30 years. Some of 
the present house is recycled from an earlier one 
that burned down in the 1990s, taking most of his 
possessions with it. 

The hipster moustache Jacobs wore in the ‘50s 
and ‘60s is a full beard now. His long white hair 
is pulled back in a ponytail. On the day I dropped 
by, Jacobs was recuperating from a cold. He’d also 
been up late teaching himself how to use a new 
DVD burner. Still, Jacobs was a gracious host; he 
insisted that I stay for tea as he rambled through 
the high points of his five-decade career as a 
satirist, improviser, radio artist and filmmaker. 
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HENRY JACOBS 


Left to right, Jacobs at KPFA in the 1950s, Jacobs 
photographed at home in 2002 by Dawson Prater, 
front cover to Henry Jacobs’ Music & Folklore recordings 
( Folkways , later reissued by Locust ), Henry studying at Ali 
Akbar Khan School of Music in 1969,1950s self-portrait, 
at the mic circa 1950s, the front gates to Jacobs’ home in 
Inverness, California (2002) by Dawson Prater, and two 
stills from The Fine Art of Goofing Off, 1972. 




In a few days, Jacobs said, a crew would be 
coming over to shoot material for a documentary 
about him. “The filmmakers, they wanted to come 
up with a script. I said no way. I don’t do that. 
We just do things on tape. And if you like em, we 
use em. We’re not gonna redo them. My theory is 
that if you’re reading a script or thinking about a 
script, that cuts you off,” he told me. Jacobs prefers 
the spontaneity of improvisation: “just letting the 
energy out. Plans and scripts, they have nothing 
to do with that.” 

It’s the same approach Jacobs brought to 
his radio skits more than 50 years ago. One of 
the funniest and most famous started with 
“absolutely no plan, no plan whatsoever.” Jacobs 
says he was sitting around one day with his friend 
and collaborator Woody Leafer. “I turned the tape 
recorder on. And Woody said something like, 
‘We’re here talking to Shorty Petterstein, a jazz 
musician.’ And I just answered him.” After some 
artful editing by Jacobs, “Interview with Shorty 
Petterstein” found its way onto LP and 45—and 
out into the hipster Zeitgeist of the middle 1950s. 
“It became sort of, at that time part of the popular 


culture,” Jacobs remembers. “Lines in it that 
people liked: T didn’t want to fall up here in the 
first place’ and ‘Don’t bug me.’” 

Jacobs started producing his radio show “Music 
and Folklore” in the early‘50s at the University of 
Illinois. He would record and edit the show in 
his spare time, and then ship the tapes to free¬ 
form station KPFA in Berkeley. At first Jacobs 
conducted straight-ahead interviews about what 
would nowbe called world music. But on occasions 
when Jacobs couldn’t find a real expert, he would 
sometimes invent one. “The most successful 
one I did,” Jacobs remembered, “was a Hebraic 
musicologist named Sholom Stein. He pretended 
to trace the origins of Calypso to ancient Hebraic 
texts.” The joke was so subtle that listeners called 
in to tell him he’d been duped. 

“Music and Folklore” caught the ear of Moses 
Asch, the owner of Folkways records, who released 
some excerpts on the 1955 LP, Radio Programme 
No. 1. After the LP came out, Jacobs said he got 
offers to cross over into stand-up comedy, but 
he declined. “Much more fun to just do it in my 
little laboratory on tape and edit it forever,” 


he said. “Start studying the micro-temporal 
considerations of how long a pause... should... 
be....before you went on talking.” 

V" N y 1953, Jacobs had moved to San Francisco, 
i And he struck up a friendship with 
j comparative religion scholar Alan Watts, 
*■ * ^ who also had a radio show on KFPA. 
Watts was alread hero to the Bay Area counter¬ 
culture. That didn’t stop Jacobs from making fun 
of him. “Say he walks into a room. And I say, T 
want you to meet my friend, Albert Watts.’ And he 
loved it because everybody in his life was like, ‘Oh 
Mr. Watts, on page 82, you said this. And what did 
you mean?”’ 

It was Jacobs who first suggested that Watts 
record his lectures with a portable Nagra tape 
recorder, which was still a novelty at the time. 
And it was Watts who introduced Jacobs to his 
future wife, Sumire Hasegawa (the daughter of 
Watts’s colleague Saburo Hasegawa). “I tried 
courting her,” said Jacobs, “and it seemed like 
I was unsuccessful.” A few weeks later, Sumire 
surprised him with a gift: a tea set. “That’s a pretty 
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Red Goo Paper Cut-Outs & Conscious Digressions 


Filmmaker 


on Henry Jacobs’ handmade absurdism 


The Fine Art of Goofing Off 

Three 30-minute episodes, 1971 
Dir. Henry Jacobs 
Available on The Weird World 
of Henry Jacobs DVD/CD (Important, 2004) 

“Well, ‘goofing off 1 is not really being what you’re re¬ 
ally supposed to be doing.” —boy’s voice in Episode 1 


£ ach show begins with the same image: 

a gallon of paint thrown onto a black 
and white target. Red gooey paint, probably 
the worst tool for the job a target suggests— 
hitting the center and the center only, and all the com¬ 
petition, judgment, and evaluation therein. There’s 
no specificity, linearity, no ability to pierce—just thick 
gooey amorphous wrap-around-everything-non- 


The re 


solidness. And so the game begins, The Fine Art of 
Goofing Off, or as I mistakenly remembered it “Tak¬ 
ing Goofing Off Seriously.” Glad I’m not in charge of 
remembering, but there’s something to my mistake. 
Under all the home-made/hand-made qualities of 
the show, the claymation, construction paper cut¬ 



outs, the felt pen animation, and the rambling struc¬ 
ture, under the constant humor and seeking of fun is 
a deceptively serious mission—to derail oneself from 
“what you’re supposed to be doing” (or as the genius 
of the kid mistakenly put it, “not being what you’re 
supposed to be doing”). Goofing off is the giving up 
of all things Western Civilization worked so hard to 
make soul-crushing: progress, work, betterment of 
self, basing everything on the future and linear time 
and the always wanting that time to be faster and 



more convenient. Not to mention the primacy of the 
plot and drama at all costs in storytelling, the any- 
thing-less-than-success as shameful construct, and 
the sadness as failure feeling, and the exploitation of 


any and all substances you can gather to ease all the 
worries us European-descenters are so prone to. Yes, 
this is what this kid show addresses. And this little 
confrontation was happening on public television, 
broadcast across the airwaves in 1971. Its handmade 
absurdism was mixed in the airwaves with Nixon, 
the Vietnam War, with the Weather Underground 
bombing the U.S. Capitol in protest of the invasion of 
Laos, with Apollo 14 landing on the Moon, with Wil¬ 
lie Wonka’s theatrical release, with Evan Goolagong 
winning Wimbledon. The Fine Art of Goofing Off was 
pushing its gooey red paint into antennas, and the 
imaginations of children/adults. We won’t dwell on 
how impossible this show would be now, but actually 
we will for just three small points: 1. The great con¬ 
temporary tendency to protect children from every¬ 
thing would not allow something so “dangerous” and 
“adult” to be on the air. 2. Our cleaned-up “profes¬ 
sionalized” visual culture would never allow so much 
felt-tip-pen animation out in the world. 3. The posi- 
tivity-openheartedness-vulnerability expressed in this 
show would be mocked by most mainstream and 
counterculture makers of today. Softness is so eas¬ 
ily beaten up. But this is a digression, and really, how 
scary is it to digress, to not know what you’re doing, 
or what’s going on, or what’s next, or worse, to not 
have anything next. But this is the space Goofing Off 
was trying to make, the rich and conscious digression 
from what we’re supposed to be doing. 



The end of Episode 3 has a thank-you list 
which includes: Walt Disney, Sigmund Freud, 
Leonardo DaVinci, The Beatles, Ray Bradbury, 
Federico Fellini, Marcel Marceau, Rene Magritte, 
Dali, Picasso, Alfred E. Neuman, Krishnamur- 
ti, Marshall McLuhan, John and Yoko, D.T. Su¬ 
zuki, Jacques Tati, Benito Mussolini, Oral Rob¬ 
erts, Buckminister Fuller, The Eames, Corita 
Kent, Charlie Chaplin, J.R.R. Tolkien. What a 
party that would be. And while this list is play¬ 
fully implausible, part of the magic of the whole 
show, it’s funny to see how many of these peo¬ 
ple thought of a different world, or, our world 
differently. Freud, populizer of the unconscious 
as the real source of all our actions. Marceau, 
the mime that explained his art as “documen¬ 
taries” of human behavior mirrored back to us 
so we can transform. Suzuki and Krishnamurti 
(still trying to finish those books). The utopian 
popular modernism of Fuller-Eames-Kent. Al¬ 
fred E. Neuman’s scope of satire, nothing was 
beyond Mad’s reach. Disney, the maker of “the 
happiest place on earth,” maybe the most pow¬ 
erful shaper of “childhood” for any of us born 
after the Fifties. Henry Jacobs, Bob Mcclay, and 
the community that made this were playing at 
influencing imaginations on this big scale while 
not falling for the seriousness that turns revela¬ 
tions into rules. They disguised their insurgency 
in felt-tip pen and construction paper cut-outs. 
The revolution will be funny, inventive, unpro¬ 
fessional, small-scale, for children/adults and 
televised. £1 
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far-out gift to get. A tea set? Like whoa, what does 
this mean? I was lost from that moment. I was 
just following orders. And I married her. And 
we had three kids.” (They were married for 17 
years; today their oldest daughter is married to 
Watts’s son.) Jacobs, Watts and Hasegawa worked 
together on several recordings, including an LP 
of Haiku called This is IT!. Hasegawa reads the 
poems in the original and Watts reads in English 
translation, while Jacobs directs a bunch of 
drummers and instrumentalists. 

Despite his close affiliation with Watts, Jacobs 

After about two 
seasons of Vortex, 
the planetarium staff 
started to notice 
the “funny smell” 
outside during the 
concerts, and asked 
Jacobs & Co. to take 
their experiments 
elsewhere. 


insists he’s never been very religious. Jacobs grew 
up in Chicago, where his father was a deacon in 
the Congregational Church. But Jacobs’s father 
quit the church when he was just five years old; 
as a result. “I went to Sunday school two times,” 
Jacobs said. 

After college, he helped set up a TV station 
in Mexico City. Jacobs was back in Illinois when 
he got his first tape recorder in the late 1940s. 
Before long, he acquired another one, and started 
experimenting with rhythmic loops, feedback, 
and other kinds of musique concrete. 

His experiments with audio tape would 
culminate in a series of sound and light concerts 
called the Vortex Experiments. Jacobs says the 
inspiration for the series came from avant-garde 
composer John Cage, who visited San Francisco 
in 1955. “’He said, ‘Henry, I’ve heard about 
you,”’ remembers Jacobs, breaking into an old- 
fashioned lisp. “‘I’m doing a concert. I don’t know 
anything about tape recorders. And can you help 
me?”’ Cage wanted to record 12 different radio 
stations, and then play them back through a 
dozen loudspeakers. Jacobs managed to procure 
the necessary equipment through a well-placed 
friend at the Ampex company. “And that’s got to 
be what turned me on to the Vortex thing.” 

The Vortex Experiments took place inside 
Golden Gate Park’s Morrison Planetarium. 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings—when the 
planetarium would otherwise have been closed— 
Jacobs and filmmaker Jordan Belson directed a 
360 degree sound and light show. Jacobs recorded 
music for Vortex, and invited composers from 
all over the world to do the same, including 
Toru Takemitsu, Luciano Berio and Karlheinz 


Stockhausen. By putting loudspeakers all around 
the room, Jacobs basically invented surround 
sound. Academy Award-winning sound designer 
Walter Murch credits him with inspiring the 
multi-track sound 
that’s now standard 
for big-budget films. 

“This idea of sound 
that moves all the 
way around in the 
theater — that’s 
linked to the kind 
of experiments 
Henry was doing 
in the Morrison 
Planetarium.” (Murch 
and a young director 
named George Lucas 
would later invite 
Jacobs to do an 
improvisation for the 
soundtrack to their 
1971 sci-fi film, THX 


1138. He doesn’t appear on camera, but you can 
hear his voice.) 

After about two seasons of Vortex, the 
planetarium staff started to notice the “funny 
smell” outside during the 
concerts, said Jacobs, and asked 
the organizers to take their 
experiments elsewhere. By then, 
Jacobs was also tired of working 
with collaborator Jordan Belson. 
(Jacobs remembers Belson as a 
“prima donna” who liked to talk 
about “what a serious artist he 
was and all that shit.”) 

The disintegration of Vortex — 
along with the emerging need to 
support a family—pushed Jacobs 
into the field of audio-visual 
consulting. For much of the 1960s, 
Jacobs “sold out,” as he puts it. He 
made ads for Japan Airlines. He 
filmed surgery at a San Francisco 
hospital using a mirror, camera 





Clockwise from top: 

Jacobs at home in 2002, 
photo by Dawson Prater. 
Henryjacobs circa 1963 
reading at the Mill Valley 
House where his legendary 
tapes and records would 
be rediscovered 40 years 
later. Original Vortex 
recording on Folkways, 
reissued in 2002 by 
Locust. A young Jacobs 
cueing tape. Alan Watts’ 
recording Zen 8c Senryu 
with accompaniment by 
Jacobs. 


and boom mic. And 
he helped wire Bank 
of America’s world 
headquarters for sound 
and video. In 1965, 
Jacobs began studying 
the sitar with Ali 
Akbar Khan, who had 
recently set up a school 
in Berkeley. Jacobs 
later compared this to 
“studying tennis with 
Tiger Woods”—because 
Khan plays sarod, not 
sitar—’’but I hung in 
there for five years.” 

Jacobs made some of 
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weren’t as lucky. Jacobs rebuilt with the help of 
some insurance money and architect Daniel 
Lieberman. Today he lives there with Susan Hyde, 
his companion of ten years. 

For a long time, Jacobs’ recordings were out of 
print. That began to change in 2003 when Locust 
Music reissued Radio Programme No. 1 and other 
titles from the 1950s. Some of Jacobs’ old master 
tapes were rediscovered under a house in Mill 
Valley in the late ’90s; a compilation of those is 
now out on CD from Important Records under the 
title The Wide, Weird World of Henry Jacobs. 

That release also includes a DVD featuring 
three episodes of The Fine Art of Goofing Off, 
which has helped push Jacobs back into the public 
eye. He was invited to the 2006 Birmingham TV 
and Film Festival in the UK for a screening of Fine 
Art, but Jacobs didn’t go, sending in his place a 
12-minute film by his neighbor and longtime 
friend, director John Veltri. That short is now the 
foundation for a full-length documentary. Jacobs 
says he’s flattered by the attention, but admits he 
does find it a bit awkward. “Veltri and his wife, 
they do kind of a slight hero worship on me,” he 
says, “where they say things like, Alan Watts was 
just an old drunk blabbermouth, and you’re the 
real guy.’ And I’m wondering, what kind of con 
is this?” 

Jacobs also declined an invitation to appear 
at ArthurFest in 
September 2005, where 
episodes of Fine Art 
were screened on the 
main stage between 
bands. When pressed 
for a reason, Jacobs 
cited an unfavorable 
impression of Los 
Angeles—’’the smog, 
the overall growth of 
the place”—as well as a 
dislike of airplanes and 
hotel rooms. 

But mostly, Jacobs 
just seems to prefer 
staying home. There’s 
his Monday night 
ping-pong game, for 
one thing. And there’s 
another monthly ritual 
he doesn’t want to miss. 
On the full moon of each 
month, Jacobs leads an 
outing down to a sweat 
lodge on the beach near his house. He says the idea 
is to get very, very hot, and then jump directly into 
the chilly waters off Point Reyes, before running 
back up the beach to the sweat lodge. 

“Every time when I come out of the ocean,” 
Jacobs says, “I’m nude. And I have to get from here 
to there, and I usually do it running. And I always 
feel like I’m eight years old when I do it. Every 
single time, I get this convincing feeling that hey, 
I’m eight years old. 

“How about that shit?” zt 


of a dog sitting in front of an old-fashioned radio. 
The two went together really well. Of all of this, 
that is the work I’m most proud of.” 


he year 1973 was a difficult one for Jacobs: 
his wife divorced him, and his friend Alan 
Watts died. In 1976, Jacobs moved north to 
Inverness, California, living on land he’d bought 
with Watts’s son Mark. Jacobs is still the curator 
of the Alan Watts archives, which he says brings 


Clockwise from top: Henry 
Jacobs and experimental 
filmmaker/vortex 
collaborator Jordan Belson 
in Time Magazine, 1958. 
Henry Jacobs, 1947, in 
front of family home. 
Jacobs, 2002, at home. 


his best work in the early 1970s. The Fine Art of 
Goofing Off was a three-part animated series for 
public television station KQED in San Francisco 
that Jacobs describes as “Sesame Street for 
grown-ups.” 

“I had a group of very talented improvisational 
actors called the committee,” Jacobs said. “I’d just 
say come on over to the studio. We’re working on 
this series about leisure. They’d do some riff. But 
with some skillful editing, it could be perfect.” 

The series included 
fake TV commercials for 
such unlikely products 
as talking slowly and 
working overtime. In 
one on these, the voice¬ 
over urges the viewer 
not to give up after only 
eight hours: “You still 
have a lot in you! A lot 
of the real drive and grit 
that makes America 
what it is. Don’t waste it 
at idle pastimes! Log a 
few extra golden hours 
at the old grindstone.” 

One of Jacobs’s 
favorite skits from the 


series is also one of the simplest: an announcer 
just repeats the question, “Can you hear me?” 
over and over and over again. “Bob McClay liked 
it,” said Jacobs. “He did a primitive visualization 


in a “steady trickle” of money. A fire tore through 
the valley in 1995, burning 10,000 acres and 
dozens of houses. The Watts tapes, which were 
stored elsewhere, survived; many of Jacobs’ tapes 
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Opiyo Bilongo 
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Kanyo Records is proud to present its debut release - What Do People Want? by 
Opiyo Bilongo and Bilongo Golden Stars. This occasion also marks the first time 
that Mr. Bilongo’s music is available outside of his native Kenya, where his original 
brand of dangerously funky benga music has made him a household name. Though 
this is his first international release, U.S. audiences are already familiar with Opiyo 
Bilongo’s infectious guitar lines and unique vocal stylings through his involvement 
with Extra Golden, the Kenyan-American collaboration whose Autumn 2006 con¬ 
certs have already reached legendary status. 


Kongo records 


www.kanyokanyo.com 
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purifying action vision | please enjoy our sick fait releases | www.ecstaticpeace.com 


MV&EE with THE GOLDEN ROAD 
GETTIN' GONE 10/09/07 

A new sound has organically evolved that will most 
certainly astonish listeners new & old. boasting seme 
of MV h EE's most finely-crafted songs to date and 
along with The Golden Road present a feast of tones 
St riffs that will stick to your ribs for a Ion*? time. 


iUhh 9 / 25/07 

'Love love love the record. I've seen tJie band 7 G 
times, never the same twice but always great, and 
now this album is completely new and different 
and also brilliant." 

Mike Wolf, Time Out NV 
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analog / digital recording place in los angeles near the horses, pro tools HD2, 
2” analog, neotek console, relaxed environment, come track your rock, pop, 
indie, noise, folk, ambient, acoustic, and any other project you have right here. 


company 

www.comp-ny.com 
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Y oko Ono is a beauty. When we walk into the room for our 
interview she is stunning, vivacious, delightful and welcoming. 
We discover her handlers have deemed us worthy of only half 
an hour of access. Because our interests lie in focusing on specif¬ 
ic, somewhat more arcane aspects of Yoko f s career, particularly 
those related to her access points into the avant-garde of the 1950s and 60s, 
we are bummed about these time constraints. Yoko is an extremely signifi¬ 
cant figure in the flow of much that is radical and/or experimental in visual 
art and musical culture of the last half-century. Our century, the century 
where media, performance and multi-disciplinary expression was galvanized 
into wholly new alloy. 

The avant garde and its attendant testing, prodding, trapping, releasing, 
liberating and wildly intriguing vocabulary is something that looms large in 
Yoko's history. It was a driving force for her transformation as an artist, and 
is an exploratory philosophical stance she has embraced for well over 40 
years. Her physical trajectory took her from Japan in the 1940s to America 
in the f 50s and '60s. There was a momentary return to her homeland in 
the early '60s, then back to America (specifically New York City). After that 
there's her mid-'60s visit to London, where she meets John Lennon, and all 
that transpires henceforth—famous and 
infamous. Hers is a spectacular timeline 
through the counterculture of the late 
20th century. 

The celebrated flash notes of her 
life with Lennon have been obsessively 
documented and analyzed. Yoko's own, 
autonomous history as an academic, 
musician, artist, filmmaker and a radical 
innovator in all of those fields has been 
perenially overshadowed in mainstream 
journals. It has only been within the last 
decade that serious consideration of 
Yoko's work by above-ground culturistas 
has even been considered. But it 
remains a subject that most media-types 
approach with mincing trepidation and 
uncomfortable jokes. 

When the fantastic Yes Yoko Ono 
exhibition (and its amazing catalogue, 
published by Harry N. Abrams) was 
realized at Japan Society in New York 
in 2000, art critic Michael Kimmelman 
reviewed it succinctly in the New York 
Times (October 27, 2000), detailing Yoko's 
rich art lineage. He noted how Yoko 
established, alongside La Monte Young, 
the first real artist's loft, where music and 
performance were united with the shock 
of art-as-action. This was where Yoko created works such as "Smoke Piece," 
where the audience were asked to burn the art and the self-explanatory 
"Painting To Be Stepped On." 

Yoko's loft is where the iconoclast George Maciunas—an amazing outsider 
force in his own right, who ran the AG Gallery uptown—first became 
entranced by Buddhist positivity with its smiling, gentle nature. This was an 
element he immediately grabbed and threw into the berserk counterculture 
soupcon he christened "Fluxus." If there's anything that prefigures punk 
rock, it's Maciunas, Yoko and the Fluxus movement. And even more than 
punk, they're the direct antecedents of No Wave, that hermetic period in 
New York City between 1977 and 1980, where actual rock music, regardless 
of sub-genre, was temporarily obliterated. Yoko spoke of how the Fluxus 
movement consisted mainly of a single small group of individuals, most of 
whom were somehow connected to the scene's own creative process. This is 
basically the same script the No Wave scene followed in its day, in terms of 
being part of a small, consistent and almost-fully-participatory community. 
The biggest parallel is that both scenes, as marginalized as they were at 
their times, continue to be living underpinnings (or secret histories) of 
contemporary avant-garde activity. 

Interestingly, Kimmelman blows his cover as one art critic who might fully 
grasp Yoko's genius, by denouncing her musical activities. He proclaims her 
visual art, in retrospect, to be underappreciated. He posits her marriage to 
Lennon as a leap into celebrity, but one to which she absolutely brought an 


awareness of celebrity-as-performance. He even opines that her films are 
her greatest achievements (alongside her brilliant, pre-feminist performance 
masterwork, "Cut Piece"). But he negates these opinions by tossing out 
a dismisssive kneejerk comment about her music, one whose idiocy is not 
mitigated by its wide currency. "The music is unbearable," he writes. "And 
let's leave it at that." 

An art critic without the ability to assess musical art with the same 
aesthetic consciousness he applies to visual art is, to some degree, crippled. 
But Kimmelman's myopia is not confined to the compartmentalized world 
of conventional art critics. There has been a general idea batted about that 
Yoko Ono's art, particularly in its musical form, is not worth much or is some 
kind of cruel joke being played on the public. This idea is so foreign to our 
ears that it's almost ungraspable. 

Yoko's music and her visuals have always been stunning, and not easily 
separable. Yoko Ono as musician, as composer, is inhabiting personae 
explicitly integral to her life and career as an artist. The ideas and sounds that 
run throughout her compositions are as filled with wonder and humor and 
ingenuity as her most engaging work in film, object art, et al. Indeed, her 
vocal concepts, inside the context of Beatles recordings—the highest profile 

pop music recordings in history—are 
astounding, not only for their organic 
thought-tongue individuality, but also 
for their ability to deliver genuinely 
avant-garde statements to a mainstream 
world. 

The fact that this person is female, 
Japanese, an artist, and was married to 
John Lennon is something people are still 
trying to figure out. For many, it's just a 
weird bit of proof that there's a world out 
there (somewhere) far more fascinating 
than Main Street. But Yoko's music is 
still regarded by the straight press and 
the bulk of its adherents as an anomaly, 
some sort of eccentric affectation. The 
truth is that Yoko studied and practiced 
traditional composition in the 1950s, 
while simultaneously exploring ideas 
of alternative notational theory. This 
places her right in the same class as such 
acknowledged transitional thinkers as 
John Cage, Henry Cowell and DavidTudor. 
Yoko's compositional work, perhaps 
especially the "instruction pieces," and 
her sharp-edged performances, were 
profound by any measure. When you 
factor in her ethnicity and gender, it's 
easy to believe her efforts were more 
functionally radical than those of any contemporaries. In the context of 
her partnership with John Lennon, we got to experience a premier avant 
garde artist's attempt to unify her own process with a rock 'n' roll dynamic. 
Which, alongside the art/music relationship of Andy Warhol and The Velvet 
Underground and the influence these mutually beneficial connectives have 
had on the modern state of art/rock, is pretty goddamn great. 

Anyway, the time constraints meant we were only able able to get a small 
taste of Yoko's incredible history. But with Yoko a taste is way more than a 
mouthful. 


Arthur: One thing you've talked about recently is the parallel between 
contemporary America and Weimar-era Berlin and howyou never understood 
how artists and intellectuals could be quiet. Now you sort of understand? 

Yoko Ono: Yes, now I understand because we're quiet. We're sort of tired 
of this, you know. I mean, each one of us is trying to do something, but it's 
not that effective. It's not going to change the course of things. They've just 
announced that they are going to keep on increasing warfare no matter 
what. 

Do you think it's possible to affect some kind of change? 

I definitely think so. I think many things are on a very different level, actually. 
Everything that's happening now is so incredible. There was an experiment 


“From a very young age 
I thought I was a warrior. 
A warrior with one sword, 
which was just my voice. 
I could go anywhere. I 
felt if you wanted me to 
do something with you, 
then let’s do it. And I’ll do 
it with my voice.” 
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that was done with a paraplegic guy who lost 
both hands and both legs and with a computer 
he drew a circle. Just with the mind. Now that's 
very interesting, isn't it? But it's not a front-page 
article. The things that we were saying, that we 
can do it with visualizing, with your mind, is what 
he did. Also, and I don't know if this is true or 
not, but at Princeton, the latest experiment that 
they did was to make a mattress move by will. 
When a guy does it, it moves. And when a woman 
does it, sometimes it goes into reverse. Like when 
you say, ''go right," it goes left. Interesting. But 
when two people do it together, as a couple, it's 
more effective. And, I choked up when I heard 
this last one, which is that when two people who 
are in love try it, it's the most effective. These 
experiments are ready now to be done now with 


industry people or more. And when I say "force," 
it has to be viable as well because the economy is 
controlling the world. Of course the war industry 
is much more viable than the peace industry. But 
it's getting there, in a sense. In so many countries, 
people are opening up to appreciating art or 
music. And that's going to do it. I'm doing that 
and I'm sure you are too. We're trying to cover 
the Earth with music. And the power of music will 
heal the Earth. And we should concentrate on 
that rather than saying, "What are we going to 
do with that guy?" We don't want to know about 
that. 

I guess the ONOCHORD project figures specifically 
into that. That's part of the peace industry? 

Yes. Yes, I'm doing that. But you know, people are 


Sarah Lawrence is a very free-thinking place. But 
people there were very academic as well. 

Were you studying art there at that time? 

No, I was studying musical composition and 
philosophy and writing literature. 

Did you choose Sarah Lawrence because of their 
curriculum? 

That's what it was, but also it was near where my 
parents were living in Scarsdale. But also, I have to 
go back to this music thing, because when I was 
about four years old I was in a Japanese school 
called Judaku, which means Three Gardens. 
And there they teach children perfect pitch and 
harmony and all that kind of thing when they 
are very young. And my mother sent me there. 


“There are two industries in the world. One is the war industry and the other 
is the peace industry. The war industry people are so united they don’t even 
have to talk to each other. They know they want to kill and make money. 
But we peace industry people are such idealists and perfectionists. 

We’re arguing ourselves to death.” 


stem cells or DNA. We have everything we can use 
in front of us. 

So do you think that if everybody who's in love 
would think about George Bush leaving the Earth 
NOW he would rise up in the air? 

No, but this is what the problem is: All of us are 
80 per cent water or maybe more. So when I say 
to you, "I hate you," I might be saying it with a 
laugh, but the water takes it seriously. So your 
water is saying, "Omigosh, she hates me." I say, 
"I love you," you get it. But at the same time I'm 
water too. So I'm saying to myself that two people 
may be in love, God they must be in love because 
they look beautiful. Well of course, because each 
time they see each other they say, "I love you, 
I love you." But actually they are saying it to 
themselves, too. They don't know they are saying 
it to themselves. You see those people who hate 
and talk about, "Kill, I'm gonna kill..." They're not 
just killing someone. They're killing themselves. 
So you see that in their faces. And when people 
say, "How are we going to change the course of 
things?" and, "Can we destroy them?" I say "no." 
If anything happens, the castle falls within. 

We're not helping; we keep putting our 
energy, our focus on them. We shouldn't do that; 
we should just create our own beautiful world. 
And if they're going to join, that's fine. We're not 
doing that. There are two industries in the world. 
One is the war industry and the other is the peace 
industry. The war industry people are very much 
together. They are so united they don't even 
have to talk to each other. They know they want 
to kill and make money. But the peace industry 
people are such idealists and perfectionists. We're 
arguing ourselves to death. "The way you're doing 
it is not right." If we can become more gentle and 
generous to each other, if we can love each other 
instead of commenting, criticizing each other then 
we can get together and we'll be a good force. 
And our force has to be just as strong as the war 


always saying, "It's slow going, it's slow going." 
But it's not, you know; things have their own 
time. Some things happen so quickly, like if you 
can change the social climate. It's like a fashion 
show. First, they are wearing the chapeaux, now 
everybody's wearing them. When I was in London 
recently and I went to my son's concert. Afterwards 
they said, "You can't go out now, there're so 
many people standing out there." Well, I just 
went out and FLASH FLASH FLASH and my people 
got scared. "Quickly! Go into the car!" And I just 
looked at the crowd and they all had ONOCHORD 
flashlights going 1-2-3. It was so beautiful. And I 
didn't tell them to do it. It's just catching on a bit. 

I've been doing instructional art pieces for the 
longest time. But ONOCHORD started around 
1999 when I first started thinking about that. 
There's another I did called Wish Tree. It sounds 
like a very, very dumb idea. I'm asking people to 
write their wishes and put it on the tree. And this 
is like my hit idea. People who've never been to a 
museum, they were queuing to go that museum 
to hang their wishes on the trees. Most places 
where I do this they have to add trees because 
there are so many wishes. 

When did you really start doing instructional art? 
1960, around then. 

So it was really after you moved to the States and 
you were at Sarah Lawrence. 

Yeah, yeah. 

We were curious if you had done any stuff like 
that back in Japan before you came to New York. 

I was doing that not as an artwork but as poems. 
There were one-liners and all that, Japanese haiku 
style. I was doing that in high school. 

Was there anyone at Sarah Lawrence that you 
connected with that led you into the avant- 
garde? 


Many famous composers from Japan graduated 
from there. The strange thing was the homework. 
One day the homework was to listen to all the 
sounds in the city that day. And transpose that 
into musical notes. And so you would listen to 
noise and transpose it. That's pretty good for the 
1930s! That's the kind of exercise we were doing. 
So that's where I started. And my father told me 
that there were no famous women composers and 
it's probably easier for women to go into singing 
other people's songs, playing other people's songs. 
Interpretation. But I wanted to be a composer. He 
said that's a very good thing to be. He meant well, 
of course. 

The first piece you wrote then was "Secret 
Piece"? 

That was the first piece that was publicly shown. 
That was an instruction piece. At Sarah Lawrence 
I was writing things that were more like 12 tone 
compositions. But you have to go somewhere. 
You don't want to be just writing like Schubert 
or Beethoven. My feeling was that if you can't 
do something new, don't do it. That was my way 
of thinking .It was so difficult to write that way. 
[laughs] But I loved the fact that they would 
change their rhythm and notation every bar, it's 
beautiful. I did get influenced by that. 

Also the other very interesting influence was... 
when I was a very young child, my mother used to 
say. "Don't ever go to that end of the house where 
the servants are, because they are talking about 
some things that you should not know about." 
So, of course, I was interested. So I would sneak 
down there and listen at the window. One day I 
was listening and I heard these two girls talking 
about the fact that their aunt or somebody had 
a baby. And one of them started making the 
sound "HUHH! HUHH!" And I never forgot that. 
The first thing I did was I started doing it with 
my breath, "HOOOOHHH!" And I thought well 
I'm using my voice as an instrument. And then it 
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Yoko Ono: "We're trying to cover the Earth with music. And the power of music will heal the Earth." 


happened where I was to do a Carnegie Recital 
Hall performance in 1961. Before that I was using 
my voice in a tape recorder, a Nagra. I was doing 
some great stuff but I didn't own a tape recorder 
yet, so I went uptown somewhere in New York 
where somebody had told me that some guy had 
a tape recorder that I could use. I went and did this 
long thing and I asked if I could copy it and have 
it. He said, sure, that would be fine. But I don't 
have it. I don't remember the guy, but I would 
hope he still has it. Anyway, two nights before the 
recital I was recording this thing on the Nagra. 
And just by mistake it went into reverse. And the 
thing was I was going, "AAH UHHH AAHH!!!" 
or something like that. Then it went in reverse 
and it was "UHWAAH HHUUUHWUUH!!!" and I 
thought—this is much better. I'll put that in the 
concert too. So in the tiny recital hall concert I had 
this very interesting thing that I did. 

Did you perform with tapes? 


I performed with a tape and also without. The 
show was so incredibly far out. I got somebody 
to control the tape recorder and I asked him to 
keep on taping the sounds. So It would be going, 
"AAHHH BBBUUHH BBUHH AAAHM!" and he 
would tape that, but then the next one that I do 
should be taped on top of that so it would keep 
accumulating into a big sound. 

Was that material notated at all? 

No it wasn't notated. I started to believe in the 
sound of that moment. From a very young age I 
used to read these Chinese stories about all the 
battles that they had to acquire the center. There 
were many, many high mountains with a field in 
the center. And whoever conquered the center 
field was the emperor. Then they would become 
very soft. And then the monks would come down 
and destroy them. I was fascinated by reading 
these. I thought I was a warrior. A warrior with 
one sword, which was just my voice. I could go 
anywhere. I felt if you wanted me to do something 


with you, then let's do it. And I'll do it with my 
voice. That's how I was when I arrived at places. 
And when I met John. 

When was it when you started going into New 
York? When you were at Sarah Lawrence would 
you go into to see concerts? 

Yeah, I did, yeah. But there weren't many concerts 
that I enjoyed so much. 

Were you going to see jazz at all? 

I listened to jazz too, yeah. I wasn't that interested. 
I was trying to create a new sound. The reason 
you create a new sound is because you're not that 
interested in the sounds that are around you. 

When you were doing this was there much 
enthusiasm for you anywhere? 

No. I knew who I was; I had the world in my hand. 
I could care less who knows about it and who 
doesn't. It was like I was doing it, you know, and 
the Carnegie Recital Hall was a full house, which 
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A photo history of Yoko's vocal collaborations, 
through the years from 1962 to 1996, 
selected by Yoko Ono, 


Yoko Ono performs at One to One concert with John Lennon 
Madison Square Garden, NYC 1972. © Bob Gruen. 


Yoko Ono and Sean Lennon performing at Lee's Place, Toronto, Canada 
March 25, 1996 "Rising" Tour. Photo Credit: Mark O'Neill/ ©1996 Yoko Ono. 


Upper left and left center: Yoko Ono performs 
with Toshiro Mayuami, Toru Takemitsu, and John 
Cage in "Event of John Cage and David Tudor" 
at Tokyo Cultural Center 1962. Photos by Yasuhiro 
Yoshioka, Courtesy of Sogestu-Kai Foundation 
and Yoko Ono. 


Top center: Ornette Coleman Concert with Yoko 
Ono at Royal Albert Hall 2/29/68, photo courtesy 
of Yoko Ono. 


Bottom center: "Peace For Christmas" concert 
to benefit UNICEF, Plastic Ono Band Supergroup, 
December 15, 1969 at the Lyceum Ballroom, 
London, U.K. From left to right: 

Seated: Legs Larry Smith, John Lennon, Yoko Ono. 
Second Row: George Harrison, Alan White, Keith 
Moon, Neil (Keith's driver), Keith Robertson, Billy 
Preston, Eric Clapton. Third Row: Jim Price, Bobby 
Keyes, Jim Gordon, Klaus Voorman, Bonnie & 
Delaney Bramlett. Photo courtesy of Yoko Ono. 


Top right: Yoko with the Rolling Stones in The Rock 
and Roll Circus. Photo: Michael Randolph. 

Bottom left: Illustration of R 8c R Circus lineup, 
courtesy of ABKCO. 

















was nice. But the reviews were not very good. 
The kind of thing I was doing in my head was not 
expressed clearly, maybe; but I was not known. 

When you first moved to New York was the 
Chambers Street loft the first place you lived? 

No, I was living in an apartment on Amsterdam 
Avenue with Toshi Ichiyanagi. We were just 
walking around and there was this ballet studio 
and I said to Toshi, "That's the kind of place we 
should get. So all of our musician friends can do 
something there." Because at the time there was 
only Town Hall, Carnegie Recital Hall and Carnegie 
Hall. Only three places for concerts. And you can't 
get into Carnegie Hall or Town Hall; you can only 
get into Carnegie Recital Hall. 

So Judson wasn't happening? 

Judson was mostly dance. Al Carmine is a very, 
very important person, but Judson was basically 
showing "actions." But Carnegie Recital Hall— 
people like John Cage, Edgar Varese and Henry 
Cowell, that class of people, only got in just maybe 
once. And Stefan Wolpe, he was a very good friend 
of mine. I met John Cage, actually, through Stefan 
Wolpe. I went to a concert they were doing which 
was Stefan Wolpe, Edgar Varese and John Cage. 

Wow! 

Before the concert we met at the Russian Tea Room 
and Stefan said, "Oh, I'm going to introduce you 
to John Cage." And John was there with David 
Tudor. We talked about finding a different place 
to play. So I went to look at this studio on 94th 
street, but it was very, very expensive. Does this 
interest you? 

Oh yeah, yeah! This is great! It's exactly what we 
want to hear! The more the merrier! 

So anyway, Ino Miyuzami, a sculptor, knew that I 
was looking for a place. So he said, "These days 
artists are working in a couple of lofts." And we 
didn't know what lofts were. We found out they 
were warehouse spaces that were not being used 
and they were cheap. So some artists were doing 
that. And in those days you could not stay in a 
loft, it was illegal. And he said, "One Sunday let's 
go there and I'll show you some lofts there." So 
he took me downtown and we went to Chambers 
Street because he knew of one there. So I went 
there and they said, there was this very famous 
Japanese woman painter who came and saw it 
and she may take it. "But if she doesn't take it 
then you'll have it." It was 50 dollars and 50 cents 
a month. 

Chambers Street was really the middle of 
nowhere then. That was such an old neighborhood 
then. The buildings were from the Dutch era. 

So I went home to Amsterdam Avenue. It was a 
second floor apartment above a liquor store. I'm 
rolling on the bed, moaning and saying, "I'm not 
going to get it, I can't get it!" And Toshi was saying, 
"Stop it, don't worry about it. So you don't get it, 
so what?" So the next morning I got cash, and it 
was very hard for me to get cash for 50 dollars. 
Actually, 25 dollars, because they said an advance 
of 25 dollars is fine. So I grabbed 25 dollars and I 
ran. In those days I could walk from 125th Street 
to Washington Square. It was nothing. So I got to 
Chambers Street and I said, "What happened?" 
And they said, "Oh, she didn't take it." And 


I said, "OK here's 25 dollars." And I got it! And 
that was the loft where I took a piano in there, 
an old piano that I bought. And that was where 
the first loft concert was in New York. The first 
concert was in December 1960. It was snowing and 
people from Stony Point, which was David Tudor, 
John Cage and Merce Cunningham, those people 
came down. They were the first ones. Bundled up, 
because it was a cold water flat. 

All those places had no heat at night, just during 
the day. Who performed that first night? 

I forgot. But there's a whole history that George 
Maciunas documented. 

Had you met George at this point? 

No. And then the loft concerts became very, very 
successful. 

How often did you do them? 

Once a month. One day somebody called me, and 
I'm not telling you who that was, and said, "You're 
finished, you know, because all your artists are 
now going to go to Maciunas who has a midtown 
gallery. Because he came to your show and he 
liked the idea and he's going to do the same thing 
with all your artists." By then I didn't really mind. 
There was so many problems. You know when 
something is successful it's a lot of problems with 
ego games and everything going around. And 
then I got a call from George Maciunas and he 
said he wants to do my art show. And that was my 
first art show. 

Yeah right, the AG Gallery. 

It worked out very well for me. 

You were doing visual art all through that time 
as well? 

Yeah. 

The show then, was that a combination of visual 
art, music and instructional art? 

No, just visual art. 

So they were like the early Flux objects? 

No, it was instructional paintings. It was very 
original, I think, for me to do it that way. Each 
painting had instructions. I can count the people 
who came there, that's how few people there 
were. It was during the summer. By 1966 I was 
really there, working in New York and the same 
people were coming to see my work and I thought 
there was something wrong about this. So I started 
wandering off and in 1966 I went to London. 

To the Destruction In Art symposium. What drew 
you to London, was it just the unrest you were 
feeling in New York? 

No, no, no. Unrest yes, but I'm not one of those 
people who says, "Well I'm just leaving." It didn't 
work out that way. I was invited. And my marriage 
was going very badly and I felt like I had to leave. 

You spent some time back in Japan before that. 
The Japanese avant garde probably had changed 
since you had been there previously. Gutai came 
along. 

You know it's funny, I didn't really even knowabout 
Gutai. I went to Claes Oldenburg's happening at 
his store and someone asked me if I knew about 


Gutai and I said, "No." And they said, "Well you 
better look into it, because they did this before 
Fluxus, you know." But I was sort of lazy and I 
didn't really look into it. Now that I think about it, 
Japan was really far out. 

Yeah, I mean there were a lot of things that were 
sort of spinning around. It seemed like finally the 
post Second World War thing had gotten shaken 
off to enough of a degree that people were 
starting to embrace their own culture. Did you 
feel like there was an avant-garde community 
when you went back there? 

I noticed it when I went back there in 1962 and 
I did a big event and I saw all these avant garde 
artists there, and they were pretty violent. 

That must've been when you working on the 
Grapefruit book. 

Yeah, exactly. The first people to really do things 
there were Gutai. 

The last thing we'll ask you, to jump ahead to 
your London sojourn, with your show at Indica, 
which was extremely significant, is about the 
track you recorded called "Cambridge 69" at the 
Mitchell Hall in Cambridge. 

Ha ha, what about that? 

Well the fact that it was recorded with John 
Tchicai, the Dutch saxophone player and John 
Stevens, the British drummer. How did you hook 
up with those guys? 

I didn't know them, I didn't know anything about 
them. What happened was, Cambridge asked me 
to come and do a lecture or whatever. I had a 
few invitations from different places like Vienna 
asking if I wanted to make a film, any film would 
be OK. I showed this to John and John said, "You 
better make it then." And I showed him the letter 
from Cambridge and he said, "Okay, you better 
go. And you better call." So I called and I said, 
"Hello, yes I will be coming." And John said, "Say 
you'll bring a band." "Yes and I'm going to bring 
a band." And John said, "I'm the band." He said, 
"You don't need anyone else. I'm gonna be the 
band." And he was very excited about it. 

So John and I went there and we just walked 
through, "Hi, hi," you know. And they all looked 
at us and I think they hated it actually. They 
were academic people and we were dressed like 
rockers. I just started my thing and John Tchicai 
and these people just came in and improvised. We 
didn't know. 

You don't know who invited them? 

I have no idea. 

The track is amazing. It's one of the first full-on 
feedback guitar tracks. 

I think John was really an amazing guy. He had 
all that in him and he couldn't put it down on a 
Beatles record. He really cherished the fact that 
we were doing something experimental. He was 
very proud of it. £1 
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A review of Ono's recordings, in tanka form 
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Zum Audio Vol 3 
Compilation CD 

with musics from: 


Deerhoof, Can’t, Yellow Swans, Axolotl, 
Child Abuse, Joint Wiese, Coughs, KIT, 
Antifamily, Silver Daggers, and more! 

AVAILABLE HOW: 

Crowing / Mark Evan Burden CD 
P:ano - The Den CD 

COMING SOON: 

Scary Mansion - 

Every Joke Is Half the Truth CD 

Mikaela's Fiend / Abe Vigoda 7" 

Child Abuse / Zs 7” 

Weird Weeds - Hold Me LP 
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A History 
of All-Ages, pt. Ill 


Deerhoof dude Greg Saunier on how 
all-ages is the gig that gives and gives 


interview with Greg Saunier of 
Deerhoof by Jay Babcock 


photography of Washington DC's early '80s 
all-ages scene by Susie J. Horgan, from her 
book Punk Love (Universe Publishing, 2007) 


Deerhoof are an adventurous art-rock ensemble from the San 

and Wh ° Se m “ <* ««hnS fai.; 

•ndimpMantH.ua mudcal/conceptual ambition has gained 

them an ever-growing (and awesomely devoted) underground 

Ivenr’se^ 9 “T De “ h °° f ‘ 9™? eady 

g et to an all-ages audience of Giant Robotniks 

musos r ° C a Trf' "° isebeads ' P°P 9 eeks, art students and awed 
Gr J° ' Art hur sp°ke by phone with drummer-keyboardist 
Greg Saun.er about how the band's insistence on playing a £ 
ages shows has been crucial-perhaps even pivotal-to their 
continued artistic growth and commercial success. Following is 
part of our conversation. 9 5 

Deerhoof's latest album. Friend Opportunity is available 
from Kill Rock Stars; a DVD of the Courtney Sboff-adapied 

sUit^nts*”/ IOn th th J' r 2004 concept album Milk Man, featuring 
students from the K-12 North Haven Community School in 

Maine, is available from http://www.milkmanballet.com 


fhows? ^ Deerh °° f ' S P ° lky r69ardin 9 P |a y' n 9 all-ages 

we e ?an a ltTnot Ba J iCally ^ t0 P ' ay all ' ages shows wherever 

bands that are P ° SSlble - 1 have some frien * who have 

oands that are 100 percent insistent, but by demandinq that 

every show be all-ages, they sometimes go for long periods 

without Playing any shows. Or they aren't able to play certain 

cities, period. But wherever we can, we try to do it. 

Why is it important? 

° r p r 3 m r USi t C ' and 1 think mUSk in general ' is not J' ust for P^ple who 
are a certain age or who have necessarily already experienced 

c«am things We aren't trying to make music ,haft meant 
to be an in-joke, just for people who've already lived through 

t», a wt , m9 , S " t ead> a,e famlMar »< h “tain tends oZe 
past. We try to make music that could have something to say to 
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any kind of person—or at least any age of person. 
We've had quite a few shows where a kid and her 
parent will come, and both claim to be fans, which 
is really mind-blowing to me, and really gratifying, 
because I want it to feel like it's not exclusive to a 
certain clique. 

What were some of the shows you saw as a 
teenager? 

I grew up in Columbia, Maryland. One of the 
first concerts I saw was the Police, at a basketball 
arena. And it occurs to me that the same is still the 
case—when Christina Aguilera plays a show, she 
plays arenas so she play all-ages every time. Within 
the world of pop music, it f s not even an issue. It's 
only in this world of—I don't even know what this 
world is, but it's some other world where music is 
only associated with bars and with drinking and 
with people over a certain age and with a certain 
world-weariness already built in, a certain jaded 
quality. Of course that's not everybody, and you 
can retain that kid-like innocence about new 
things in music your whole life. But I don't even 
drink, so the last place I thought I'd be forging 
a career would be in bars! I actually don't mind 
playing in bars, but if we do it's always about 
trying to transcend the surroundings and the 




normal association with bars and what it's there 
for and what it's meant to do. 

Were there shows that you wanted to see as a kid 
that you couldn't because you were not of age? 

This is going to make it sound like as a teenager I 
was completely obsessed, but actually I remember 
Andy Summers, the guitar player from the Police, 
did a solo show one time at the 9:30 Club in D.C., 
and it was an over-21 show. I remember just being 
crushed for several weeks that there was no way I 
was going to be able to go to this thing. I got really 
involved in starting to listen to classical music a 
lot, and classical music shows are always all-ages. 
That's what I was getting fed by my parents and I 
gobbled it up and got a lot out of it. 

That's a good point, that classical music is not a 
"beer experience." 

In a way, it is another alternative music culture. 
I was totally dependent on either friends or my 
parents to get around as a teenager, and there was 
no place to see a concert in the town where I grew 
up. Any concert-going required going to D.C. or 
Baltimore. I felt like a rebel, honestly, in my teen 
and high school years because of the fact that I 
listened to classical music. It didn't really make any 
sense to any of my friends, and I definitely felt like 
a real oddball. At the same time in high school, 
as I just barely started to get a slight awareness 
that there was underground rock music and punk 
music, I started to make friends with a few people 
who were into that and I identified with them in a 
very strange way. The hardcore scene of the early 
'80s and classical music scenes obviously couldn't 
seem to be more opposite, but for me and my 
punk rock friends, it served a very similar purpose. 
It was something that wasn't already figured out 
for you. It wasn't thrust upon you with the sheen 
of the mainstream, and the mainstream was the 
only other choice available to kids. 


I remember hearing about this straight-edge 
music and I was absolutely fascinated. I was very 
much a late bloomer as far as understanding that 
there was anything called punk rock. I mean, when 
Minor Threat was going I was listening to Top 40, 
I had no idea. I later discovered another band 
from the area called Void, and they are actually 
from my hometown. They were just a hair older 
than I was, and looking back, I bet I knew some 
people who did go see them. But I was just totally 
entranced when my friends would describe these 
Minor Threat shows where kids were going there 
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with the express intent of not drinking, and they 
would never say bad words and everybody was 
really nice to each other. I just couldn't believe it, 
you know? I never experienced it firsthand, so my 
mental image of it is untarnished: I have a fantasy 
of this utopian situation where somebody put the 
kids in charge and they're doing so much better 
than when the adults were in charge. Everybody's 
getting along and it's creative and everybody's 
happy and everyone's accepted. I think that I've 
been kind of seeking the re-creation of that 
fantasy ever since, you know, when I go to show 
or especially when we play shows. We want to 
create that kind of feeling. 

Was that part of the original impetus when 
Deerhoof began? 

In the beginning we were desperate to play and 
totally innocent of how to set up shows or tour. 
And we were very shy people; it was just two of 
us at first and then [vocalist-bassist] Satomi joined 
to make three, and she didn't make the band any 
less shy than we already were. Basically, if another 
band asked us to play a show with them, we'd be 
like 'Yeah!' and be unable to sleep for the next 
week or something! So in the first couple years of 
Deerhoof we didn't have the gumption to dictate 
anything or make any suggestions. We basically 
just followed whatever was handed to us and felt 
lucky if we got to play at all. But what ended up 
happening was we didn't play all-ages shows, and 
the first several years of the band, we had no kid 
fans seeing us, it was all people our age or older. 
Satomi and I realized that there was something 
not satisfying about this. I don't want to spend 
the rest of my life just playing in bars and having 
the success of the night be judged merely on how 
many drinks we get everybody to buy, you know? 
Probably in 1998 or '99 I started to feel like this 
was a dead end. It wasn't a stimulating situation, 
always playing with the same bands, playing the 



"Kids don't 
judge things 
the same way a 
mob of adults 
might. Kids are 
so focused, just 
totally taking it 
all in." 

same songs to the same people just passing time 
in a smoky little room. My first impulse was to go 
back to school so I could get back into classical 
music. So I went to graduate school for music, and 
felt very frustrated there too. In both cases, it's a 
mutual admiration society. It's an 'in' crowd. The 
people who goto see Deerhoof, orthe people who 
are studying music at music conservatory, both 
can have the sealed feeling where everybody's 
patting each other on the back. That's their only 
audience, you know? So that was a turning point 
for the band, too, where we felt like 'We need to 
start branching out.' And frankly, that feeling has 
never gone away. We have managed for the most 
part to be able to play all-ages shows everywhere 
we go, but even then it can feel ... we still feel 
confined in some ways. Like, why do shows always 
have to be so late at night? 

And why do they have to cost $18? 

Yeah. Even when you call a show quote-unquote 
'all-ages,' obviously if it's late at night on a school 
night and it's really expensive then no kid's going 
to be able to go. So we're always looking for 
something otherthan just the prescribed venue, or 
the prescribed way that we've been told our music 
is supposed to be presented. That's the crazy thing 
about kids, and the many adults who have an 
open mind: they don't conform to any marketing 
person's concept of their target demographic 
characteristics. They look for something that's 
cool, they look for something that strikes them a 
certain way, and maybe as they grow with it they 
figure it out in a more sophisticated way. Kids 
surprise adults all the time, because adults would 
never have guessed what kind of styles that kids 
would come up with. You think of clothes as the 
obvious example, where adults are constantly 
rolling their eyes: 'What are the kids wearing 
nowadays?!' But it's the same thing with music, 
and it's very exciting. And that's another great 
advantage of playing all-ages shows: sometimes 
we can play with under-21 bands. 

A couple of years ago, we played in Minneapolis, 
and Minneapolis is actually very difficult for all¬ 
ages shows, but there's one venue called the Triple 



Rock where we have often played that will do all¬ 
ages shows early; basically, before the "real" show 
that they're still going to have that night. Anyway, 
[Deerhoof guitarist] John has an old friend, Milo 
Fine, who does only free improvisation. The guy's 
possibly in his 50s ... real hardcore. He doesn't do 
free improvisation for fun, but has for decades 
been cultivating this and only this and refuses to 
play a single note of written music period, you 
know? Extremely obscure, but in his tiny circle, he 
is sort of a legend. Basically, ultra avant-garde and 
not the type of music that you would normally 
associate with kids liking. We asked him to open 
for us. He was playing percussion with another guy 
in an improvisational duo, and we were talking 
before the show, and he was sure that he was just 
going to bomb. The place was filled with kids, 
and he was like, 'This is not my normal audience, I 
normally play in bars.' So he came out and played 
and you could hear a pin drop. The kids were just 
so focused, they were just totally taking it in. They 
didn't judge things the same way that a mob of 
adults might. There were just no preconceptions. 
After the show he was just kind of stunned, and 
really really happy. And I felt so proud, too, that 
we had managed to put this bill together. 

Oh! Here's a story that totally illustrates how 
important all-ages is. We played on a tour opening 
for Unwound, and Unwound was one of those 
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bands that insisted on all-ages shows. That was kind of our introduction to 
the whole concept. We played at the J.C. Hall, just a tiny shack of a room in 
Biloxi, Mississippi. There's no stage, we just played on this linoleum floor. A 
lot of kids were there. There was this one 16-year-old kid who came up to 
our merch table after we played and he's like, 'I want everything, give me 
everything.' It was the first time in however many years we'd had the band 
going where somebody had ever come up to the merch table and wanted 
to buy everything. Two days later, our show is in Pensacola, Florida, and not 
only does he show up but he's so excited he brings his kid brother, who's 14 
and sick with the fever at the time! But they still felt that it was enough of a 
priority that they needed to come see this band again. We ended up keeping 
in touch. And that was Chris and Steve Touchton who very soon after that, 
decided to form their own band, XBXRX. Later, they moved out to the Bay 
Area and they live here now and are quite successful. The music XBXRX make 
doesn't really sound like Deerhoof—it's their music, that somewhere deep 
inside he wanted to make but couldn't find the permission anywhere in his 
universe to do what he really wanted to do. When you see something that's 
not the mainstream shows, which are the only ones you're allowed to go to, 
that's what can inspire you to say, 'I'm going to do my own thing, too.' A 
person can do something that's really different and creative. All these rules 
that I thought were there aren't really there. [Those rules] are just from tired 
musicians and tired, bored marketing experts who are just going on some 
kind of endless rote, trying to recapture the success of last year's successful 
band and think that there are all these rules of how your music's supposed to 
sound and what's going to make it sell. 

You know, we work to make sure that our shows are all-ages, but once 
you're there it's like... You'd have to actually step back and say, well how 
would this be different if the 'kids' weren't here? I really can't tell who is 
above 21 and who's are under 21 in a lot of cases. But it's great at shows 
when I'm chatting to somebody who came to the show, and I can tell by 
looking at them that they're quite young, and they're telling me that they 
came because they're a fan of our music and that they've been listening to 
it, and I think back to when I was at that age and what music I was listening 
to. And I say to myself, 'Whatever music I was listening to, that music totally 
just re-wired my nervous system.' I just know how important the music that 
I listened to in those years was to me. And when I think, 'Wait, here's a 
real human being standing right in front of me, for whom that music is our 
music!' Well, you can't imagine the overwhelming joy that I feel. You want 
to inspire people, you know? a 



photos excerpted from: 


Susie J. Horgan, Punk Love, Universe Publishing, 2007. 
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(welcome back ARTHUR) GET HIGH & STAY HIGH 

with new releases distributed via FORCED EXPOSURE 
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MODESELEKTOR 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY! CD/2LP _ 

The repertoire of Modeselektor’s Happy Birthday! runs 
from hard rap with a French kick, dubstep, Eurocrunk, 
grime, techno...the list is long. And since the duo doesn’t 
like to put a genre sticker on their music, they really don’t 
care — they just make great music, no matter what the 
style. Features astounding contributions from Thom Yorke, 
Apparat, Paul St. Hilaire, Otto Von Schirach, Maximo 
Park and others. 


LIFE ON EARTH! 

LOOK!! THERE IS... CD _ 

Debut solo-work of multi-instrumentalist Mattias 
Gustavsson, from Swedish scene-makers, Dungen. 
Together with some kindred musical spirits, Life On Earth! 
have created an absolutely joyful epic album of sparkling 
acoustic sing-a-longs and acid-drenched guitar burners; its 
space-whispered vocals, Moog whines & sitar drones have 
our office whispering about the new-psych album 
of the year. 


MICHAELA MELIAN 

LOS ANGELES CD 

Two years on from her debut album, Michaela Melian, 
formerly of John Peel favorites, FSK, returns with Los 
Angeles. Forgoing the slowly building beats of her previous 
LP, the sprinkling of electronics here leaves room for 
acoustic instruments and her heart-wrenching vocals. 
“ Think of the pastoral heaven of Popul Vuh, or ambient Eno, 
with the shimmer of Kompakt’s Pop Ambient series thrown 
in for aural beatitude .” —Dusted Magazine 


CHAZ JANKEL 

MY OCCUPATION: the music ofchazjankel CD/1 2 m 

Retrospective album charting the solo career of the UK’s 
legendary keyboardist/guitarist/singer/composer Chaz 
Jankel (Ian Dury & The Blockheads). Covering Chaz’s solo 
career, My Occupation includes the platinum-selling “Glad 
to Know You” and “Ai No Corrida,” as well as exclusive, 
previously-unreleased alternate versions and mixes. 


BEN BARUCH 

THE COMPLETE RECORDINGS 1949-50 2CD 

This box set reissues the complete records of Brussels- 
based Jewish cantor Yitshak Jacques Zaludkowski (Ben 
Baruch), originally published on 78s in 1950. The singer’s 
diverse repertoire includes religious songs in Hebrew & 
Yiddish, and topical numbers about the inception of the 
State of Israel. Haunting, ancient and mesmerizing. 


MICHAEL DRACULA 

IN THE RED CD 


Michael Dracula is a group led by Emily MacLaren, an 
American girl living in Glasgow, whose debut for the 
legendary Ze records aptly demonstrates that they still 
know how to pick them: driving rhythms, repetitive drums, 
Motown and dub-inspired bass lines, ghost organ, and 
songs about the complexities of human relationships and 
getting fucked up. And you can dance to it. 


Vi 
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ALEJANDRO FRANOV 

KHALI CD/LP _ 

Songwriter and multi-instrumentalist Alejandro Franov is a 
key figure in the Argentinean music scene, receiving 
worldwide acclaim for his collaborations on Juana 
Molina’s three releases. On Khali, Alejandro uses three core 
instruments (the African mbira, Paraguayan arpa and the 
sitar) combined with percussion, voice and electronics to 
create a pure stream of sound practically removed from the 
style of any country or region. 

(cjstaubgolri 


FENNESZ 

HOTEL PARALLEL CD _ 

Reissue of Christian Fennesz’s debut solo album from 
1997 — a landmark work of freeform noise, sliced techno 
beats and ambient textures investigating the sonic 
possibilities of guitar-based electronic music. A timeless 
work that’s far darker than what was to follow, but 
nonetheless is a springboard to the future. Remastered and 
appended with one bonus audio track and a video by Tina 
Frank/Skot. 

COITIONS 
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THE ISLES 

SUMMER LOANS CD/7" _ 

A sensation in the UK, NYC’s The Isles are just starting to 
bubble stateside. A follow-up to their debut disc Perfumed 
Lands, Summer Loans is a single that perfectly captures 
their curious distillation of Britpop and East Coast punk. 

“Pay attention... Note the name: The Isles — you’ll be 
hearing big things from them in the next couple of years. 
(8/10)” —Foxy Digitalis 


melodic 


BURNT FRIEDMAN 

FIRST NIGHT FOREVER CD/2LP 


Loaded with Burnt’s inimitable grooves, state-of-the-art 
programming and emotional maximalism, this global 
assemblage of 10 future-soul vocal workouts is the 
culmination of 7 years of his psychedelic audio wizardry. 
Over the past years, Friedman was part of Flanger, Nine 
Horses with David Sylvian, played and recorded with Jaki 
Liebezeit (Can) and redefined reggae with the Nu Dub 
Players. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

LATINAMERICARPET: 

LATIN AMERICAN PSYCHEDELIA V0L.1 CD 


Icelandic producer Valgeir Sigurdsson has had a 
significant hand in some of the defining records of this era: 
Bonnie “Prince” Billy’s The Letting Go, Bjork’s Vespertine 
and Medulla, Cocorosie’s Adventures.... Now with his solo 
debut, Valgeir releases a record that’s as era-defining as 
any of these. Fans of everything from Brian Eno to Telefon 
Tel Aviv will find themselves entranced. With guest 
appearances by Bonnie “Prince” Billy and Faun Fables’ 
Dawn McCarthy. 


VALBEIR SIGURDSSON 

EKVILIBRIUM CD/LP 


Latinamericarpet is a non-stop collage of vinyl artifacts 
culled from stacks of forgotten LPs of the ‘60s and 70s from 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Chile and Easter Island. 
Psychedelia, pop, children’s songs, instructional records, 
folkloric gems and other anomalies sit side by side, 
providing a glimpse into the vast, complex culture of our 
neighbors to the south. 


these titles available at fine independent record stores and online at www.forcedexposure.com 

Retailers: request wholesale information from fe@forcedexposure.com 
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Styling molly frances 
Photography mark frohman 

Models mae moreno, peter relic 


Handmade knits 
by Tina Marrin 


T ina Marrin is a restless creator. Instrumental, 
with her sister bridget, in creating the founda¬ 
tion galleries of Los Angeles’ eccentric Museum of 
Jurassic Technology in the 1990s (see the Mar¬ 
rin Wing which houses their exquisitely-detailed 
miniature trailer parks), she is also known for her 
drawings, collages, and paintings that marry obses¬ 
sive-compulsive handcraft with anarchic form. 

In recent years, Marrin has turned to revitalizing 
the art of knitting with designs that are the unusual 
next step for her work, as though she issued a chal¬ 


lenge to herself to make something useful out of 
all this aesthetic energy. She’s since developed a 
reputation as a highly individualistic fringe-knitter, 
featured in many knitting publications including 
the book Knit-Knit , and as a regular guest on the 
DIY networks’ Knitty-Gritty. 

While Marrin’s work (and personality) are too 
free-roaming for mass production, she’s no sterile 
perfectionist, preferring to set a process in motion 
and follow it wherever it takes her. Tightly woven 
patterns will suddenly give way to loose bursts of 


yarn, tangling in unpredictable variations. Other 
pieces introduce “tickle holes” in unexpected plac¬ 
es. One of her most talked about items are the series 
of knitted boots, sourced from cast-off shoes trans¬ 
formed with near-psychedelic swarms of colored 
yarn. Recycling, in fact, plays a big role in Marrin’s 
work, as many of her one-of-a-kind pieces are made 
from yarn scraps or dumpster scavengings. 

Visit www.arthurmag.com for a tutorial on how to 
knit tina’s miniature skunks. 



Unravel Me Sweater (opposite page), 
knitted from over 70 yarn scraps. 
Tickle Me Dress with matching crown 
and chandelier wall hanging (left). 

The Coat of Many Colors (above ), 
knitted from over 50 scraps of colored 
yarn. Debbie Harry Wall Hanging 
(also above) was looped from yarn 
scavenged from a dumpster. 












This Page: Rib-Stitch Knit 
Saffron and Gold Evening 
Gown (far left). Top right 
and down: Orangie Ankle 
Boots, Psychedelic Chunky 
Boot, and The Coat of Many 
Colors detail. 

Opposite page: top row, 
left to right: Wormy Scarf 
with matching Lavender 
Crown, Why Is He Straring 
at Us? comic sweater, Pete 
wears the two color seed 
stitch scarf in primary red 
and yellow. 

Opposite page: bottom 
section, clockwise from 
left: Big-O belt in 
pink confetti, Apricot 
String sweater, Black and 
Orange Slipstich Apron- 
Style Romper, Green Softie 
Sweater. 
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SPOON - UNKLE - BRITISH SEA POWER - JUSTICE - MATES OF STATE 
COHEED AND CAMBRIA - RODRIGO Y GABRIELA - XIU XIU - DEL THA FUNKEE 
HOMOSAPIEN - DIRTBOMBS - MUTE MATH - JESU - DEVIN THE DUDE 
THE PONYS - ISLANDS - VIETNAM - LITTLE BROTHER - NO AGE 
MICKEY HART & ZAKIR HUSSEIN - BROTHER ALI - MARNIE STERN 
CRYSTAL CASTLES - MSTRKRFT - CHROMEO - THE BRUNETTES 
1990S - RUINS - A-TRAK - FOREIGN ISLANDS - KAVINSKY - SIMIAN 
MOBILE DISCO - DEERHUNTER - DAN DEACON - VAMPIRE WEEKEND 
CELEBRATION - LIFETIME - BOUNCING SOULS - AND HUNDREDS MORE ... 


*ALL INFORMATION SUBJECT TO CHANGE 



Dunstage 



!>ticketIVIJs1 

www.ticketweb.com 


LITTLE JACKET 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 



ANGELS OF LIGHT 



WE ARE HIM 


Alternately muscular and tender, stripped down and 
extravagantly orchestrated, this new installment in 
Gira's ongoing musical saga features some of his best 
and most accessible song writing ever - contributors 
include members of Akron/Family, Antony And The 
Johnsons, REM, Swans and more... 

"...a very rich, complex, human music that stands alone, beyond 
category." - The Brooklyn Rail 

"...one of (tie most commanding voices out there." 
- Cokemachineglow.com 



LULLABY FOR LIQUID PIG 


The floating woman in this picture makes some of the most 
naked and emotional music around. This lost woozy classic is 
now back in print with bonus 56 mirt. CD of home and live recordings. 
“...Stark, gorgeous songs weave a spell of deep-seated loneli¬ 
ness coupled with unceasing introspection; the album is a gut 
punch from the first hanging, eihereal note. “ - Sabn.com 
"... deceptively potent; in just thirty minutes it divines your most 
closely herd memories, guiding you farther, farther back with 
endless, heartbreaking choruses..." Pitchforkmedia.com 


MATTE AH BAIM 

Death of the Sun LP/CD (STEP09) 



The debut solo album from 
funner Metallic Falcons 
singer/song-writer Matteah 
B a i m p featu ri ng mu si ca 1 
contributions from Jana 
Hunter, Devendra Ban hart, 
Butchy FucftOp Robert Lowe, 
Rob Duran, Jon Beasley, and 
Birdie Lawson. On tour ibis 
September and October in 
the US and Canada. 


all dates with Devendra Ban hart 

9/18 Chicago, IL * 9/19 Detroit, Ml ■ 9/21 Toronto, ON 
9/22 Mnnlreal, QC * 9/23 Burlington, VT 
9/25 Boston, MA * 9/27 New York, NY 
9/29 Philadelphia, PA ■ 10/1 Washington, DC 

"Death Of' Tfii' &un ahowB ft great deal of pom 1 , with n thomcteriuJ yet never overly 
eccentric recording sound.... llzumt boJo debut makes for u wonderful retake on the 
freak folk explosion and shows that shea ambitious enough to strive for something 
beyond that, finding her own very distinctive vnde nJnng ihe way. Reborn men Hod. n 

—BlMttfikilt 



DiCristina 
Stair Builders 


distribution via Revolver • www + midheaven + cx>m 
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v'tcc iT.tr’j’ 

ORCHESTRA 

Span a 4 


ON TOUR AHD IN STORES.,, 


Distributed Cry REn/nLvttr USA and FOil0 UK. In shops now Of at. 

YOUNGGODRECORDS.COM 
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Make Sense is a cassette from Projekt Hat 
released on the thinking man’s Swedish 
noise label, Segerhuva. A great label 
which has primarily issued LPs and CDs 
of harrowing music abuse from stalwart 
nightmare creeps like Mnem, Sewer 
Election, Edwige, Blood ov thee Christ, 
Ochu and Blod. All very heavy and 
essential death drip listening. Projekt 
Hat is unknown to us but have some 
kind of pedigree with those following 
the Swedish hell scene. Or maybe they 
don’t, but it certainly sounds like they 
are really in the moment of an amazing 
and supremely horror-blasted noise 
bloom. This is a killer recording as good 
as anything “pro” from the contempo 
noise world, which means nothing, but 
it’s a striking session with more rhythm 
and harmonic shitstorm killerness 
than a lotta the wall-of-spray gunk so 
prominent. 

Brian Berger is sort of a maniac and 
dangerous to encourage, but this new 
book that he and Marshall Berman 
edited, New York Calling (Reaktion 
Books) is really a great anthology. 
Everybody we talk to who remembers 
New York before it became a fucking 
Disney subsidiary moans about the 
current lack of soul on Gotham’s streets. 
It’s not easy to say exactly why we loved 
the place more when it was a mess and 
a disaster, but it’s clear we do. There 
was a crazy vibrancy to the town that 
has clearly gone missing in the new 
Trump era. New York Calling collects 
essays by a swell bunch of writers— 
from Jim Knipfel to Richard Meltzer to 
Tom Robbins to Robert Sietsema—all of 
whom memorialize things and people 
and places that seem to have been lost 
forever. It’s a wonderful read, and 
brings the scent of five-day-old garbage 
to our snoots like nothing else we can 
think of. Breathe deep. 

Man just when you think you got 
the whole Finnish folk-sex-kosmiche- 
love-trip-psyche cassette lal-lal-lal 
maniac’s dream machine down, along 
comes a strange new cassette comp 
called Puistokiitajainen (Cardbus 
Hortensis) (Bern Bole Cassettes). All the 
names on this lovely spinning flower of 
a hissing ferrous oxide wonder are a 
mystery to us. No islaja’s or Kemialliset 
Ystavats but some new weirdness 
from Adolf Hiller, Amigo Result, Krax 
Orchestra, Jump P.A. and the Guitar 


That Wasn’t Mine, Kanttoripoika and 
a bunch more all playing the delicate 
sub-fi lilt we crave. Finland sliced our 
brains out with early ’80s hardcore 
amazingness and now they are soothing 
us into sweet snowy guh. Love it to 
death. Not sure where the hell you can 
find this but seems Aquarius in S.F. 
still has some listed. Another version 
of Finnish fever is available on Uton’s 
Alitaju Yliminai LP (Dekorder). Uton is 
Jari Hirvonen, who has released about 
a jillion cassettes and CDRs, but this is a 
proper album and the ease of format is a 
plus. The music is a crumbling, abstract 
landscape, created from whale bones, 
tied together with windharp strings, 


RAPERIES (LIKE DRAPERIES) 



ROMANTICIZED NOTTS ALtJNK 


Raperies (Like Draperies) 

and blown into tuneshape by Olympian 
lips. It’s hard to tell where one sound 
begins and another one starts, but the 
mood goes from droning elegance to 
tattered woolen thuds faster than any 
man could ever blink his ass. Parts are 
very psychedelic, but not as overall 
psychedelic as the cover art, which 
almost glows like Huichol bead work. A 
happy day awaits you. 

The Chicago Underground Duo/ 
Trio/Quartet/Whatever is fine band 
which has existed in a variety of formats 
over the years, while remaining a 
vehicle for the work of cornetist Rob 
Mazurek and drummer, Chad Taylor. 
On Chronicle (Delmark), the pair is 



REGISTRATION , 
INFORMATION 


Send your complaint and contact ^ 

information by post at the address 
below or by email to: 

com pi ai ntschoi rC^yahoo.com , 

*The Complaints Oiodr Chicago rehearses 
5 limits in October, 20G7 and performs ai ihe 
Mu seem of Contempo ra ry A rt and t h roug h du! iha 
City on November 3 and 4, 2007, 

•Singing skills not required and participation is free, 
in addition io airing your complaints,, you receive a free 
sim pi e rnea I at every ga t heri ny - 

and a performance ! j 

documentation DVD. P \\ v ■ \ 


JOIN THE 
O 

i) and 

.. .. . ... invite 

yc*j to participate in the 
Complaints Choir of Chicago. 

Dei rat tors, muc backers, grouches 
r and ail ciuzens of Chicago 

this is your chance to unite 
and voflce your concerns 
^ and complaints in 

a hilarious choir 
conducted by 
k Jeremy Jacobsen. 


/dk ,V 

" ’ t 1 


•Additional information and tchadules can be found at: 

htt p y/www,5mogVei I -CO m 


M “¥o U nTe^rary CQL^RN Cll/^ 


IMEC1 TEof 




Smog Vail Records * 165* H Milwaukee tm »ZB4 * Chicago, IL 60647 * 773-7DE-045G 
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Living With The Living 


New Full-lenglh album cel 9/11/B7. 
Firsl pressing includes a Free 
Lieuted-edition txn>u& CD oF 
add: Nona 1 , studio material, 
available while supplies last. 


it/co/kj-'J 


www.pinhack.com 


Out Now 
lp/lo/mp'H 


www.cocoro&ie la nd .com 


rff'M'r MMf m J F ■ " 

Touch, ard Gn RrfM-d-i downlead ilorc- raw Djic-n 

PuTtvase-ltic-sc and d-ne-r rclc-n-ux in ?5£K, nim DJfM mp3 larma! □»! www.fca uthindgorc-cordx.cnfTi 


Ted Leo and the Pharmacists 


CocoRosie 


Mekons 


Due Now 

7x1 f'/lTl/MT'I 


www.ledleo.com 


The lir&t CD of new material from 
the legendary ML-kuns sifter ZDD2\ 
crltitaUy a«Claiff»ed QQQH* 

httpiVfwww ntefcons.de/mckonhom form 
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joined by bassist Jason Ajemian, and 
the results are boss. All the players 
double on electronics and percussion 
at various times, and the music—while 
rooted in jazz—is no more doctrinaire 
than the oddest of Don Cherry’s albums. 
Recorded live (there is also a DVD of the 
performance available), the music is a 
splattery, flowing mix of improvisational 
inventions that take all sorts of forms. All 
of the players stand out on their primary 
instruments at points, but they are as 
likely to fall into waterfall of electronic 
gushes. 

If the first slough of tapes from new 
UK label Abandon Ship is any inclination 
we’re in for some sweet sailing with 
these squabs. The first release is from 
Los Angeles mystery index (VxPxCx) 
whose Reticent To Manifest tape 
is classic NOW thought-drudge of a 
post-Skaters-ism holding hands with 
Pocohaunted haze. Truly choice and a 
worthy intro to the Spectre Folk (Pete 
Nolan of Magik Markers’ solo joint) and 
Quetzolcoatl tapes which follow in this 
label’s excited series. Nolan yu know 
and Quetzolcoatl you need to know as 
they’ve been drooping cruicial huzz 
for a coupla years now all of which is 
continuously boss. 

Irukandji's Prey for Me i-v LP 
(RRR) is one of the better sounding noise 
peckers of recent vintage. From Cape 
Cod, Michael Page (also of Fire in the 
Head) manages to create an aura of 
screaming agony without tearing your 
head off in the process. The one-sided 
album (which actually has two sides, 
but both are the same) approaches the 
harshess of power electronics some 
ways, but always manages to pull back 
and mess around with a bunch of 
swiggling croak generators just about 
the moment your attention is getting 
ready to flag. While not exactly make- 
out music, there’s a weird depth to this 
piece, making me think of having sex 
on hot cinders in the ruins of a freshly 
torched Wal-Marts. Or something like 
that. The companion cassette, Pulp 
Electronics i-xi (Anxiety Attack), is a 
little more relentless, but still eminently 
beat-offable, with lots of pseudo-music 
wedged into the cracks between the 
rasps. 

We’ve been wanting to hear more 
from the strange world of Maine, a 
state mostly “remembered” by us 
for the hardcore head-scratch of 
The Neos, whose Hassiban Gets The 
Martian Brain Squeeze 7-inch, although 
actually Canadian, had us convinced 
it was the Northern Northern New 
England tits straight-up when it first 
appeared in the early ‘80s. Those more 
in the actual Maine “know” hang at 
the Strange Maine store in Portland, 
which germinates much local musical 
weirdness, or...uh...strangeness. An 
excellent place to hear some of this 


outsider lovetoneism is on the new 
Vanimaux Tryst (field) Recordings 
cassette comp If A Tree Falls In The 
Forest Can We Record It? Wonderful 
spook hoot form Aphelion Shelter, 
chooped and chewed tape manip from 
the always dependable Id M Theft Able 
and sweet moves from the fascinating 
Visitations, from who we NEED to 
hear more from. Also klassik krazed 
kroog from hyper-documented Crank 
Sturgeon. 

Taurpis Tula used to be a pretty mild- 
mannered kinda unit. At least at times. 
But with this new LP, Cadillac Sitting 
Like a Ton of Lead (Ikuisuus), they 
seem to have really left that all behind 
them for good. The band is a Scotland- 
based trio, with Alex Neislon on drums, 
Heather Leigh Murray on vocals and 
lap steel, and David Keenan on guitar. 
Both of the side-long wanders here are 
free range form blow-outs, marked by 
deliberately stumpy psychedelic guitar 
moaning, and rhythms that collapse 
as they build like tin foil skyscraoers. 
Prmitive in the extreme, this is a skull¬ 
load of other-world-music blasted out of 
plugged rifles. Very gear indeed. 

Milwaukee noise resident Peter J. 
Woods has a project called Raperies 
(Like Draperies), either the worst or 
best name for a noise act ever, and he 
has just released an intriguing cassette 
called Romanticized Nights Alone on 
the VFE label. It is fantastic. Woods seems 
to be one of the new generation youth- 
masters of creating hybrid old school/ 
new death noise pollution without the 
putrid sense of having to show off arcane 
references. Fresh meat thrills. This 
cassette is already a significant session 
for 2007 and worth hunting for. 

Michael “Mick” Flower has followed 
up his tip-top collaboration with 
Chris Corsano, by releasing a brilliant 
solo LP called Return to Knowing 
Nothing (QBICO). Like other members 
of the Vibracathedral tribe, Mick is best 
know for the generation of scrambled 
long tones, but this collection of tracks 
from tour CDRs, is as busy as a bucket 
of beavers. Most of the work is string- 
based (or so I assume) but it clucks like 
several carloads of fat red hens sitting 
on railroad tracks. It’s tough to decide at 
times what the heck instrument Mick’s 
playing or if he’s screwing around with 
recording speed or what. The music has 
a tenndecy to blur at the edges and then 
curve back in on itself like some sorta 
extra-flexible princess. Which isn’t to 
say there aren’t any drones; there are, 
they just happen faster than most drones 
you know, manifesting an edge at times 
recalling the late, lamented Sun City 
Girls. Anyway, this is a good one. And 
you knw what they say about good. 

Belgium has amongst its Flemish 
finery some of the most outstandingly 
bizarre c n bonkerific artistes on thee 
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planet. One of the best and weirdest is 
Jelle Crama. Jelle’s work has graced 
some beautiful record covers, cassettes, 
etc. the last few years. Our Belgium boy 
has a new cassette label called Zeikzak 
and one release on it is Treetops, which 
is Mike Pollard, the dude who runs the 
Arbor CDR label. Big droned-out reverb 
chambers of howling moisture fill the 
tape and it’s a sometimes gorgeous, 
sometimes night-splitting yowl of a 
flow. More Treetops can be found on the 
split they have with Detroit’s cranked 
and crunked Villa Valley, a group we 
thought were gonna be kinda pleasant 
but are indeed harsh and rough and on 
this split, pretty goddamn ruling. 

There has been a woeful lack of new 
reading matter (and viewing matter) 
sent in recently, which is really sort of a 
drag for those moments we want to rest 
our ears and damage our eyes instead, 
Still, there have been a few things. Issue 



Viva Valley / Treetops 


#4 of Mule has provided some relief. 
This Tennessee and/or Chicago-based 
c zine mixes art and music coverage in 
a far better than average way. There 
are interviews with folks like Sun 
Ra’s old sideman, Phil Cohran, Roky 
Erickson documentary director Kevin 
McAlester, and a funny question session 
with Josephine Foster done by Plastic 
Crimewave. There’s also a bunch of 
fashion pics, art stuff and writing about 
culture that doesn’t press any kinda 
instant-gag-button. Which, right there, 
is enough to make us say thanks. 

Bee Mask is this dude Chris who lives 
in Cleveland, Ohio but we think he may 
have inhabited some space and time 
at the legendary Hampshire College 
of Amherst, Massachusetts. That’s 
where we spied him hanging out on the 
Emeralds/Tusco Terror tour earlier this 
year. He handed off some of his wares 


to us, which was hep particularly since 
we were curious about this Bee Mask 
kid from some nice n’ gnarled drone 
guh we’d experienced on various tapes 
with his name attached. We recommend 
searching out his Dark Address cassette 
on the Sound Holes label. As described 
by the label: “Know that scene from the 
nikk cage version of the wicker man 
movie (film rules) when the villagers 

put the BEE MASK over his face. 

“NO...NOT THE BEEEESSS”.A side 

= villagers state of mind B side = nikk 

cage’s PAIN.” - well yeh the A side 

does evoke a certain kind of sweet nihil 
psychosis, but the B side is hardly a 
blood and pain splatter, though it does 
have a nice ripping shard storm going 
for it. Totally NICE in its own right and it 
actually returns to the more harmonious 
nature of side A by its final salute. You 
owe it to yourself to get to know Bee 
Mask. 

Tom Darksmith from San Francisco, 
known solely as Darksmith, has been 
scrambling mental waves ever since 
releasing two weird and wired tapes on 
his own label Mom Costume Tapes. Real 
zonked home style industrial wobble 
and real focused and listenable. Turn 
that rotting fan blade into killer cassette 
sound. Dead in the concrete visuals 
make the pain even more excellent. Boss 
shit and Darksmith has a new gnarler 
on Hanson as well. 

Super Scissors (Rainfall) is an 
extremely lovely three-CD set that 
combines Barbara Manning’s first two 
LPs (Lately I Keep Scissors and One 
Perfect Green Blanketii) with a bunch 
of bonus tracks on the latter one, and a 
whole ‘nother disk of demos and home 
recordings. For anyone who considers 
(as we do) Scissors to be one of the most 
beautiful albums ever recorded, it’s 
kinda nice they chose to leave it just as it 
is—a ten-song collection that is without 
peer. Manning had taken her roots in 
rock (28th Day and World of Pooh) and 
created a work that brought her folkie 
lyrics to the fore without sacrificing her 
music’s crunchy center. The sounds here 
are a full-fledged hybrid, or synchretic 
fusion, of folk and rock and punk and 
post-punk, all created in the furnace 
of Barbara’s imagination. At the time 
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these were recorded she was (as we 
recall), heavily in the sway of the New 
Zealand underground, and her work is 
analogous to the best of the Flying Nun/ 
Xpressway scene’s more melodically- 
inclined combos. It’s a superb set, and 
deserves to be everywhere. Now. 

Arizona has the good fortune of 
having James Fella not only running the 
Gilgongo Records empire of regional 
experimental and thrash-damage 
weirdness (see/hear! e.g.: George 
Moshington (!)) but Fella himself 
releasing his solo sound-world. His 
cassette Nomadic Sounds, co-released 
with the C-Salt label is excellent. Tape 
rumbling, bells chiming, heart in the 
clouds music-love. And it’s really short, 
like some kinda Tempe daydream. 

We weren’t planning to write about 
Kendra Steiner Editions again so soon, 
but what the hec? There’s a new batch, 
and they will not be denied. Bill Shute’s 
Rocket Attack U.S.A.H! is the first 
volume in the “cinema poetry” series, 
and it offers a splattered cubist vision 
of science fiction hell. Michael Ceralo’s 
More Euclid Creek is half an ode to 
a dead mother/neighborhood, and half 
about what a drag it is to work. Very 
Cleveland, these poems. And very good, 
too. Doug Draime Bill Shute’s Next 
Exit: One is great. The poets write in 
turn, each appearing to detail the things 
you can find (or not) near the varous 
borders of various states. An excellent 



James Fella 

conceptual pairing. Michael Casey’s 
The Bopper is a funny set of poems 
about office life, which may make you 
shiver in recognition of traits you wished 
you’d been able to forget. K.M. Sersley’s 
Retropsective Forecasts is very 
English in its language, but seems rather 
more American in its rhythms and use 
of loser imagery. We need to read it a 
few more times to rally figure it out, but 
that won’t be a burden by any stretch. 
Luis Cuauhtemoc’ s Without Peace is 
a strong piece of work, representing a 
cycle of eight poems that feel as though 
they’re about schizophrenia. In all, 
this is another really admirable batch 
of work from KSE—a company that 


we daresay has probably issued more 
volumes of high-quality poetry in the 
last year than most publishers will in 
a lifetime. The books are small, side- 
stapled and created with an eye towards 
allowing the average dude (or dudette) a 
way to get into poetry without spending 
a lot of money. Each of the collections 
they release is bite-sized, but capable of 
supplying enough vital STUFF to keep 
your brain chewing for a good long 
while. Don’t not-check this stuff out. 

JK Tapes has started out the warm 
season of 2007 with a solid sampler of 
underground all-over-the-place outside- 
all-known-portals unruly rock n spoo, a 
double cassette called EPICOMP TAPE 
or just JK TAPE 1 but whatever it’s 
called, it looks beautiful and if it’s any 
indication of what is really happening in 
the kitchens, garbage cans, firehouses, 
bedroomz, tea parlors across this fucked 
North American landscape then it is 
time to fucking smile cuz the bulk of this 
puh RULES. No doubt, choice bites from 
Shearing Pinx, Gastric Female Reflex, 
Silver Daggers, Child Pornography, Foot 
Foot, The Sharp Ease, The Futurians, 
Tent City, Warmth, Treetops, Haunted 
Castle and a crammed record bag full of 
less known noms. This is primarily NOT 
noisenik crush but more destroyed pop 
basement genius. 

If you have treats you would like to licked 
by the Bull Tongue, send TWO copies (archaic 
formats—print, vinyl, vid—preferred) to: 

Bull Tongue P.O. Box 627 

Northampton MA 01061 


CONTACTS 


Abandon Ship: abandonshiprecords.com 

Anxiety Attack: soundofamxiety.com 

Aquarius Records: aquariusrecords.org 

Arbor CDR: arborcdr.com 

Bee Mask: myspace.com/beemask 

Dekorder: dekorder.com 

Delmark: delmark.com 

Gilgongo Records: gilgongorecords.com 

Ikuisuus: ikuisuus.net 

Irukandji: collectivexxiii.com/irukandji 

JK Tapes: jktapes.tk 

Kendra Steiner Editions: 

steinergurl@lycos.com 

L’animaux Tryst (field) Recordings: 

Lanimauxtryst .blogspot. com 

Mule: mulemagazine.com 

QBICO: qbicorecors.com 

Rainfall: clivej@bigfoot.com 

Raperies (Like Draperies): 

myspace.com/raperieslikedraperies 

Reaktion Books: reaktionbooks.co.uk 

RRR: rrrecords.com 

Segerhuva: segerhuva.se 

Sound Holes: sndhls.com 

Strange Maine: 

strangemaine.blogspot.com 

Zeikzak: jellecrama.com/zeikzak 21 
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PARADISE MOW: 

THE LIVING THEATRE IN AMERIKA DVD 

LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 - PRE-ORDER NOW - SHIPS OCT 1ST, 2007! 


Arthur Magazine proudly presents our newest release PAR¬ 
ADISE NOW: The Living Theatre in Amerika DVD featuring the SCreaiTIS 
rare, never-before-distributed films and a bacchanal of 
revolutionary multimedia documents from The Living The¬ 
atre's historic and influential '68-'69 American tour. A ful¬ 
minating art-meets-life installation brought to you in col¬ 
laboration with The Living Theatre, The Ira Cohen Akashic 
Project and Saturnalia Media Rites of the Dreamweapon. 

"Marty Topp's beautiful film of 'Paradise Now' reveals how tO this ITGVOlution of thG wholG 
the theories of revolutionary change and the experience 

of sexual liberation are not separate paths to the beautiful body without which nothing 
nonviolent anarchist revolution. Practiced together they 

are a single thrust, encompassing both political action and Can bG chdnQGCl. 
sensual joy, leading to the dreamed-of terrestrial paradise." 

-- Judith Malina 

— Antonin Artaud 

Order direct from ARTHUR using PAYPAL 
online at www.arthurmag.com 
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now available 

THE INVASION OF 
THUNDERBOLT 
PAGODA 

a DVD by Ira Cohen 
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Paradise Now- The Living Theatre in Amerika (1968) at Brooklyn Academy of Music. Photo: Don Snyder 


The legendary rhythm section of Sleep 

Chris Hakius and Al Cisneros 
deliver a new classic album 
recorded by Steve Alblnl 

the sacred voyage unfolds Oct. 2007 









































Two guys reason together 
about some new records. 

Note: C& D is a dialogue presented as a series of record 
reviews, and intended to be read straight through. 


D: Christ on a crutch, it's hot in here. 

C: [winces] Uh yeah, I guess I forgot to mention the "air 
conditioner, lack of" situation we've got going over 
here. 

D: It is going to be difficult for me to do my work in 
these conditions. 

C: [guffaws] You call listening to records "working"? 

Ha! That ain't workin'! You get your money for nothin' 
and your chicks for free. 

D: Where have I heard this before. What money? And I 
don't see any chicks around here. 

C: I regret that my hosting skills are not what they once 
were. 

D: Yes your place is not only a sweat lodge—it's sexist. I 
cannot work in these circumstances. 

C: You can do it if you put a beer into it. 

D: Okay. Beer me. 

C: Of course! [Heads to the kitchen, ceremonially] 

Come! Let us drink beer and reason together. 

ALAN VEGA 

Station 

(Blast First/Mute) 

C [returns from kitchen with a sixer of St. Pauli's, starts 
CD at medium blast]: So for some reason I thought it 
was a good idea to kick things off with the darkest, 
most negative thing possible. Alan Vega from New York 
City electro-rock-minimalist legends Suicide, talking 
about the condition of this nation. Analysis: dark. 
Prognosis: bleak to terminal. 

D: [listening to "Freedom's Smashed"] Turn it up! This 
is the '80s back with a vengeance! [listening to lyrics: 


Alan Vega 



"Smashing down freedom / Smashing our freedoms 
/ Wah! / Smashing our freedom / Freedom's running 
scared/ Freedom's running out of time/Freedom's 
gone!"] Shit! I'm flipping out here. I could live inside 
this sound. 

C: The rhythm is really amazing, it's like John Henry 
hitting a punching bag—and Alan Vega is the ringside 
coach talking to himself about how they're gonna lose, 
the fix is in. 

D: Yeah baby! Freedom's going down. It's terminal 
idiocy, nobody's paying attention. But Suicide always 
knew what was going down in the negative times. 

C: The vocals really are astonishing in their range, very 
actorly. Repeated phrases in different intonations, 
suggesting different moods, different meanings— 
shock, resignation, despair, hope; and then there 
are all those Goblin-esque shrieks and gurgles in the 
background. 

D: This is America at its most violent, self-flagellating. 
[Repeating lines from "Station Station"] "There was 
a TIME/ When you could dream /Now—NOW / It has 
become a crime/to dream! / It has become a CRIME/ 
to dream." Talking about the dream losers. Doing 
a deeper analysis of American society. Sometimes 
there's something at work in the culture that normal 
journalism can't decipher. And right now is not 
normalcy, my friend. One thing's for sure: this won't be 
giving comfort to the neighbors. 

C: Hey, Springsteen has been doing [Suicide song] 
"Dream Baby Dream" live lately. 

D: [pause] Little Steven was pretty good, but I always 
thought Alan Vega and Martin Rev should have had 
characters on The Sopranos. 

C: Especially with those world's biggest sunglasses that 
Alan Vega always wears. 

D: It's his signature. They belong in Cleveland in that 
Rock N Roll museum. 

C: Yes, right next to all the other sunglasses of rock 'n' 
roll: Stevie Wonder, Bootsy Collins, Ray Charles, Velvet 
Underground, Elton John, Sly Stone, Yoko Ono, Roy 
Orbison. Only, Alan Vega's would be behind cracked 
glass with bars in front and you'd hear someone yelling 
at the television in back. 

D: [in Alan Vega voice] "Freedom's smashed!" 

MAGIK MARKERS 

Boss 

(Ecstatic Peace/Universal) 

D: More ominosity. 

C [handing D another beer]: This is the new Magik 
Markers album, and it's much more straightahead than 
you'd expect from their reputation as improv poet 
noise-stars. These are recognizable drums-guitar-vocal 
duo songs with relatively melodic chant-singing by Elisa 
Ambrogio and surprisingly in-the-pocket drumming by 
brother Pete Nolan. There's even a pretty good stab 
["Empty Bottles"] at a piano ballad. 

D: "Body Rot" and "Taste" remind me of the lest-we- 
forget great dark mystical '80s Californian band Opal— 
C: Respect to Kendra Smith. 

D: —and that band the Kills who made one really good 
album and then.... 

C: Yeah there's a similarity—in a driving, on-the-edge- 
of-something-intense, and she has a similar voice to 
the Kills singer V.V., but this seems more committed 
to um, murder, or something. "Last of the Lemach 
Line" has that good ol' grimy looming-catastrophe- 
in-a-dying-factory-city sound... like Godspeed!, or 
Kim's Sonic Youth jams. Patti Smith in her freer, less 
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barroom moments. This is not beer music, [looks at 
band photograph on CD] But you could drink bottles 
of whiskey to it on a hot Saturday afternoon, which is 
apparently what they did when they were making it! 

D: [in own world] Hmm... What did happen to the Kills? 
C: Being confused with The Killers would probably be 
enough to cause any band to do themselves in. But my 
best guess is they were killed by a drum machine WITH 
NO SOUL 

D: That never would've happened if they'd used 
Suicide's drum machine. Early '70s SoHo soul, baby! 
[looks at empty beer bottle, bellows in Jim Morrison 
voice:] Beer me madly/Beer me one more time today! 

C: Life: enjoy it while it lasts! 

BLUES CONTROL 

Blues Control 

(Holy Mountain/Revolver) 

D: [looking at CD spine] "Blues Control"? 

C: I know, sounds like a pimple commercial. "Son, we 
know you've been having a hard time lately. Maybe 
you should think about using...BLUES CONTROL (TM)? 

It wipes away those hard-to-kill blues in a matter of 
minutes. "Control your blues today with Blues Control." 
D: I think my current blues control is a beer with a 
German girl on it. [pauses, thinks] They are hard at 
work on something, but I'm not sure who's at the 
controls. 

C: It's a di-sexual instro duo on guitars and keys, with 
a drum machine. Lea Cho and Russ Waterhouse. 

Seems like they have two major modes: brute force 
monstrosity trudge in the cloudsmashing style of the 
mighty Blue Cheer... 

D: And impressionist, introspective space and electronic 
plant music on that subtle plane visited by Eric Satie 
and Popul Vuh, with the subaquatic melodica of Sir 
Augustus Pablo... 

C: [chuckles] That's a team-up to be reckoned with. 

D: These other songs are some pretty heavy duty stuff! 
It's music you hear when you dig a hole deep enough 
to listen to what's going on inside the earth. Troglobite 
rock, baby. And I am a troglophile! 

C: [carrying on] If they put this out on vinyl, and I think 
that they did, it should be on coated 540 gram for the 
needle's sake. 

D: It should be on shellac, [finishing another beer] 
Analog all over your face! Ya heard? 

C: Maybe I should put something else on before things 
get any more out of control... 
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CELEBRATION 

The Modern Tribe 

(4AD/Beggars Group) 

C: ... 

D: Well, here's our first obvious album- 
of-the-year contender. 

C [listening to "Pressure" and "Pony"] 
The singer's totally going for it. It's like 
Johnette Napolitano ... fronting a shit- 
hot psychedelic-funk-dance band on an 
electro-church run to the dub castles of 
Jamaica. And yes, I just made that up. 

D: The singer is not holding back. Fuck 
me...two times! 

C: [ignoring C's outburst] Like a more 
passionate, more organic and more, 
dare I say 'soulful' LCD Soundsystem, 
fronted by a belter of a singer, who is a 
woman, [rhetorically:] How badly do we 
need this? 

D: Women are DEFINITELY where it's at 
right now. 

C: [quizzical] And maybe always...? But 
yeah, so awesome. Produced by Dave 
Sitek from TV on the Radio, and those 
guys sing on it too but you can tell that. 
Reminds me of Moonshake, or Laika, 
only more muscular, funkier. 

D: There is a certain Eurythmics-soul 
quality apparent here, [pauses] But 
she may actually be undermixed. 
Underrepresented. I want to hear the 
words. 

C [listening to "Hands Off My Gold"]: 
You were right at the top, this is the 
album to beat, there's hit after hit here. 
D: [self-righteously] But of course, music 
is not a competition! 

C: [smug] Oh yeah, of course not. 

D: ... 

C: ... 

D: So, interested in a friendly wager? 

FAUST 

Faust IV 

(CarolineA/irgin/Capitol) 


D [listening to the opening track 
"Krautrock"]: Well, this is pretty 
clearly the source of Spacemen 3's 
"Revolution," even down to where the 
drums come in and there's that Can- 
Hawkwind motorik rhythm. It must be... 
FAUST! What is this, 1973? 

C: Yes and yes and yes again—sir, you 
are the sweepstakes winner! 

D: Thank you veddy much, ladies and 
gentlemen, [pauses] Whoops, I mean no 
ladies and one gentleman. 

C: Yeah well, if there were ladies here. 
I'm sure you'd be too busy checking 
your blackberry instead of actually 
talking to a live female human being. 

D: [snorts] Silence in the lower ranks! 

C: ... 

D: Ahem. 

C: ... 

D: So, I never listened to Faust, they 



White Rainbow 

were always a big question mark for me. 
C: Me too. 

D: They might have been one of the 
most radical, political bands in Germany. 
Then again it was a very political time in 
Germany. And it's not anymore. There's 
no nail bombs anymore, just police 
teargas... 

C: The bass sound on "Jennifer" is 
amazing, insane, timeless. It's Syd Barrett 
inside a deeply abstract bass sound, 
that's essentially, basically electronic. The 
mix is so daring. What else sounded like 
this, ever? 

D: This ["Just a Second (Starts Like 
That")] is what we're talking about. That 
certain pulse that only the Germans and 
Hawkwind could do. 

C: Yeah, and, um, remember this band 
called Creedence Clearwater Revival? 
"Suzie Q"... 

D: —is pretty much the template for 
everything. Highest praise to John 
Fogerty, one of the last surviving Great 
Americans of the Golden Age. You 
better recognize! [four minutes into 
"Giggy Smile"]: But—did Creedence ever 
dare to get this far out...into giddiness? 
And electronics? 

C: The La Dusseldorf guys were pretty 
goofy. But, yeah this kind of multi¬ 
genre hopping —folk, motorik, drone, 
psychedelic pop—in such good spirits, 
so fearlessly, so without a care. Zappa? 
Mutantes? Amazing that there was 
some kind of audience for this, enough 
for them all to make careers. What a 
time that was... [drifts off] 

D: By the way, I have an addendum to 
make. No one had cooler sunglasses 
than Om Khalthoum. Egyptian Moderne 
will always be the number one fashion 
look. 

C: ??? 

D [mysteriously]: Those who know, 
know... 


WHITE RAINBOW 

Prism of Eternal Now 

(Marriage vinyl/Kranky cd) 

D [jaw agape]: I feel like I'm listening to 
the soundtrack to the truly great cosmic 
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The Source 
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FatherYoi Ya Ho Wha 13, 
and The Source Family 
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introduction by Irik Davis 

At last, the fege nda ry saga 
of Fa Use# Yod and his 70s 
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and psychedelic band is re¬ 
vealed by the Source Family 
members themselves, 
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—Michael Simmons 
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Eye Hind 

The Saga of Rofcy Erickson and 
the 13th Floor Elevators, The 
Pioneers of Psychedelic Sound 
By Paul Drummond 
Foreword by Julian Cope 

"One of the most exhilarating 
rock V roll stories ever told. 

—Julian Cope 
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Foreword by Phillip Glass 
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—Alan Rich, New York Magazine 
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WANTED 


Women Who Are Fed Up 
With Material Existence And 
Who Are Ready To Hear 
Who They Are 
And Why They Ate. 

come to 

SOURCE HALL 
tonight and every 

I night but Sunday 
at 6:00 p.m. 

8301 SUNSET 


From The Source: The Untold Story of Father 
Yod, Ya Ho Wa 13 and the Source Family. 

film Ralph Bakshi was never allowed to 
make. 

C: [also gone] Wow...with super guitars 
and tablas and some seriously Steve 
Reich maneuvers on the vocals... 

D: [at end of seven-minute first track] 
This is what Strawberry Jam wishes it 
could sound like. 

C: And it's all one guy. Remember? He 
did that "vibrational healing chamber" 
at ArthurBall a year and a half ago. 

D: [one minute into third track] Serious 
pedal-oriented vibrations on this one. 
This will take a long time to investigate 
properly. 

C: It's like half Fripp/Eno "Swastika Girls," 
half Terry Riley "Poppy Nogood." Multi- 
tracked guitars riff away over a bed of 
raw synthesizer grooves. Incredible! 

D: Massive! 

C: I think we may have just left the beer 
portion of the evening. 

D: Which can mean only one thing: Bring 
on the papalolo! 

DEVENDRA BANHART 

Old Smokey Rolls Down Thunder Canyon 

(XIVBeggars Banquet) 

D: Ah, not this guy again. Every single 
record of his, we have to review. Why? 

C: Well, those at the controls of this 
operation like to keep tabs. See how 
things grow. See how the organism 
evolves. 


D: [takes a tug on the pipe] This is 
Devendra's White Album. Or the truest 
Tropicalia tribute album. 

C: He took a longer time to make this 
record, really took the opportunity to 
stretch out and go for it with his band. 
The whole thing is a sprawling beauty, 
but there's two kinds of songs, basically: 
some party goofs - reggae, doo-wop, 
Doorsish epics. Crazy Horse workouts 
- and gorgeous quiet slow-goers. A 
band, a talent, in full-bloom. 

D: Plus Vashti Bunyan and Linda Perhacs 
on here? It can't be true! 

C: And yet it is. Another album-of-the- 
year-contender. 

[E barges in through door out of 
nowhere]: Agh! This slow breakup shit 
is killing me! [grabs beer, sits down on 
couch]. You know you're in trouble 
when you've been staring at a pulsing 
Apple logo for three days straight! Agh! 
It's slow torture, everything I'm doing 
right now. [chills out] Hey, what is this? 

C: The new Devendra. 

E: The do-what now? 

D: The new Devendra! 

E: [listening to "Seahorse"] This is 
actually pretty good. I thought I 
didn't like this dude, Mr. Defreaky 
McWeirdbeard, but... 

C: It's those canyon vibes. Chill out... 

DANIEL A.I.U. HIGGS 

Atomic Yggdrasil Tarot hardcover book 
with cd 

(Thrill Jockey) 

C: New album of extended instrumentals 
by Daniel Higgs, housed in a hardcover 
book of paintings and large type text. 

D: [Reads from book] "Our actions are 
God's food." Whoa. "Devils Establish 
Absolute Truth Here." "Grief Obscures 
Delight." I don't understand any of 
this but it is clearly a major artistic 
statement. 

C: The first letters from each word in 
those phrases forms another word. So— 
E: Give me that. [Reads from book] These 
paintings are beautiful, like Miro on a 
serious hermetic trip. "TERROR: Tirelessly 
Extending Rays Reaching Our Reality." 

C: Maybe I've been unadventurous, but 
Daniel Higgs the spookiest performer 
I've ever seen who's not named 
Diamanda Galas. With black candles and 
a fog machine, this could send you into 
that void for sure. 

D: He is clearly on his own path into the 
big infinity void, telling it like it is. 

The Source: The Untold Story of Father 
Yod, Ya Ho Wa 13 and the Source Family 
book with cd 

by Isis Aquarius with Electricity Aquarius, 
foreword by Erik Davis 

(Process Media) 

C: This is the long-awaited group 
autobiography/history of the Source 
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Wolves in the Throne Room 


Family, an early-'70s cult in Los Angeles 
led by super-charismatic older dude who 
called himself Father Yod, or as he was 
known later, Ya Ho Wa. He had 100-plus 
followers, including 14 wives. 

D [piping in]: And Sky Saxon from The 
Seeds! 

C: [puts book's accompanying CD on] 
They had a rock band that recorded 
studio albums and played daytime shows 
at schools. They had a big mansion, 

VW buses and Rolls-Royces, lived in Los 
Feliz. The whole thing was funded by 
the super-organic restaurant they ran on 
Sunset Boulevard that all the celebrities 
ate at. 

E: Yeah, right. Give me that, [grabs 
book, reads caption of photo of Father 
in a pool surrounded by naked women] 
"Teaching water aerobics?" This guy... 
This is some weird fucking white pimp 
shit is what this is. What the heck is this, 
man? I guess in California, if you look 
like God, you are God. 

C: He was a practicing Sikh and they 
don't cut their hair. And he says on the 
CD that it's hair that gives your body 
vitamin D, so the more of it you have... 

E: Hey there's some great breastfeeding 
shots in here. 

C: It's one of the cults that ended well. 

E: What, they were the one cult that 
didn't kill people or themselves? 

C: He died after a serious hang gliding 
crash in Hawaii, he refused hospital 
treatment. 

E: [reading] "His pain was so intense that 
YaHoWha wanted anything to relieve 
it, and he took what we had on hand 
to help him through it: Darvon, aspirin, 
champagne. Sacred Herb, Sacred Snow, 
and nitrous oxide." 

D: Well, that would do it. 

C: And not long after that, they split up. 
E: "Sacred Snow"?!? With capital S's?!? 
[cackles] "The word of God cannot be 


copyrighted." This is the most classic 
shit ever. I'll take it. [Runs out the door, 
cackling] Hahahaha! 

ANGELS OF LIGHT 

We Are Him 

(Young God/Revolver) 

D: I know that voice. Swans! 

C: Yeah, it's Michael Gira's new album. 

It's got quite a sound—the Akron/Family 
dudes are all on here, but so are the old 
Gira hands like Bill Rieflin and Christoph 
Hahn. Layers of stuff, perfectly arranged: 
guitars, banjo, piano, flute, strings, 
accordion, melodica, hammer dulcimer. 

D: [listening to "Promise of Water"] 

Still menacing and grand after all these 
years. 

C: It's...ceremonial, melodic, yearning. 
["The Man We Left Behind"] is like a 
slow Johnny Cash waltz, just beautiful. 

D: [Listening to "My Brother's Man"] 

And he can still punish at will. 

C: "Not Here/Not Now" throbs with 
life; and this ("Joseph's Song") has the 
most unexpected Gira move ever: it goes 
uptempo into a trombone-led jamboree. 
D: A Giramboree! 

C: [laughs] Like the Devendra album, 
this opens up so much new territory. 
Unbelievable, wonderful to hear, 
especially coming from a veteran artist. 
Another album of the year contender 
that demands further examination... 

WOLVES IN THE THRONE ROOM 

Two Hunters 
(Southern Lord) 

D: [looks admiringly at black album 
cover with a single wolf's skull on it in 
gold.] This is the best cover tonight! This 
is what awaits, [maniacally] As Brother 
Theodore, said: "Friends flee. Lovers 
leave. Worms wait." 


C: I might be headed back into the metal 
direction again. It makes the most sense 
when you loathe what's around you and 
want to block it all out. And this is huge, 
majestic. Like Mogwai with a power 
drummer— 

D [interrupting]: I think the drummer 
may have had some interaction with 
Sacred Snow. 

C: —and a black metal wraith on vocals. 
This song is now in its ninth minute. 

D: This is the one! This is heavy work in 
the dark metal machine. When he sings, 
no human entity can be identified. 

C: This could be the end of the wolf 
bands. 

D: They've killed them all and are 
roasting them on the barbecue. Where 
are they from? Sweden? 

C: What does it say on the sleeve? 

D: I can't make out a single word. [Third 
track, with angelic female vocalist, starts] 
This has the stamp of the truly obsessed. 
C [reading "Artist Statement" from 
band's website] "Our project is based in 
the forests of Olympia, Washington— 

D: The land of the mighty Thrones! 

C: "Our music is a reflection of the 
land in which we dwell; it draws its 
power from the long, dark winters, the 
perpetual mist... Our philosophies are 
anti-modern, romantic and anti-human, 
a musical expression of an emerging eco- 
black metal consciousness that has taken 
root here in the Pacific Northwest." 

D [dazzled]: "Eco black-metal"? 

C: "We are unique in that we express 
a deeply underground ideology on a 
larger stage. Our Black Metal is highly 
local and personal—not beholden to the 
expectations and demands of any scene. 
Our music is rooted in the traditions 
of Black Metal, but we subvert the 
aesthetic and ideology to remain true to 
our personal manifestation. To us, Black 
Metal might be understood as the Death 
card in the Tarot or the number 13, 
which represents not an end to life, but 
the shedding of an old and outmoded 
way of being: death and rebirth, 
transformation and enlightenment. Our 
music is perhaps what happens after 
the initial, necessary, hateful burst; after 
the psychic explosion that is Black Metal 
wipes away that which came before: the 
sick and twisted "truths" of our modern 
condition. For in Black Metal, we see 
great truth, transcendence and power. 
Black Metal is the cleansing fire that 
frees us from the bondage of rationality, 
science, morality, religion, leaving us free 
to choose our own path." 

E: Well, there you go. 

C: [musing] Does Daniel Higgs know 
these guys? 

D: This band should curate the next 
Wagner Ring Cycle. They need it, the 
young edge, some new blood. And they 
have extreme people doing extreme 
Rings all the time, like Schlingzief is 
going to do the new one. He's the 


biggest cultural star of Germany. He 
made Freakstar 3000. 

C: Is he the Matthew Barney of 
Germany? 

D: In a way, maybe. He's a total 
anarchist. 

C: "Thank you Cremaster, may I have 
another?" 

D: You know that's where all the old 
Nazis come out of hiding, at the annual 
Ring Cycle. It's the biggest cultural event 
in Germany on this old-scale, old-school 
level. That's where you see all of them 
together, [shivers] Everybody knows 
about it but it's not talked about. 

C: What can I say but: Send in the 
Wolves! 

MARIE SIOUX 

Faces in the Rocks 

(Grassroots) 

D: What can I say? A beautiful voice of 
nature, singing about nature, in nature. 
Contentment and beauty. Forest-folk. 

C: [listening to "Friendboats"] Gorgeous. 
She's another one of these amazing folks 
from the Nevada City area in California. 
Terry Riley, Gary Snyder, Joanna 


Marie Sioux 



Newsom, Noah Georgeson, Alela Diane, 
Dream Magazine... Something is going 
on up there. 

D: Maybe it's the same thing as what's 
going on in the woods outside Olympia, 
only... 

C: No two forests are alike. I am 
picturing her singing next to the Yuba 
River on a summer afternoon, everyone's 
high on old-growth oxygen and riverside 
blueberries... 

D: [Listening to "Flowers and Blood," 
closes eyes] Ah. Please do not interrupt 
my serenity. £1 
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Blank in the fill. 

For those who stubbornly seek freedom, there can be 
no more urgent task than to come to understand the 
mechanisms and practices of indoctrination. 

NOAM CHOMSKY 

I n the days of President Carter, a fluoride program went 
through the public schools called "Swish and Spit." First 
grade students were given permission slips and told to 
bring them back with a parent's signature. I was a good kid then, 
eager to prove myself. I took my permission slip to my mother. 
She put it aside and didn't sign it. 

The day the "Swish and Spit" program was implemented, Ms. 
Goldie brought out a bottle of red fluid and told everyone, "This 
is fluoride, and it tastes good." It looked like cherry Kool-Aid. I 
never got to taste it because I didn't have my permission slip. 

I was left alone while the other kids went to the sink and did 
the Kool-Aid. "Swish and Spit" was just that. Everybody came 
back with red tongues like they had eaten a Slushy. 

Ms. Goldie came to me, wanting to know where my slip was. 
I had a sense that this was one of the first tests of this new thing 
called School, and I was eager to be good. I wanted to drink the 
Kool-Aid to commune with the other kids, the kool kids, and be¬ 
come one with the institution. 

So when I get home I told Ma, 'I got to get this thing signed!' 
'What is it for?' she wanted to know. I explained that the "Swish 
and Spit" was good for me, harmless, and probably cherry 
Kool-Aid. 

'What did I tell you about people coming to you with candy?' 
my mom asked me. She went on about how the product was man¬ 
ufactured to look like candy so that I would want it, but we didn't 
know what was in it. 

My argument was. Sure we know what's in it: fluoride. It 
makes strong teeth. But Ma wasn't signing it because she said 
the government should not be giving you anything, nor should 
you trust them to give you anything. It sets a bad precedent. And 
why would a government that cares so little about your health 
that I can't afford health care suddenly care so much about your 
teeth? 

I know now that my mother was reacting to the 
Jim Jones disaster, that the specter of someone 
handing out cyanide-laced Kool-Aid had 
driven her to a state of paranoia. Or 
sense. Or sensible paranoia. 

When I went back to school 
with no permission slip Ms. 

Goldie got on me about it. I told 
her that my mom wouldn't sigr 
it because I shouldn't trust the 
government. 'What is she?' 

Ms. Goldie asked. 'What 
does your mom do?' 

When I came home 
asking my mom ques¬ 
tions like this, she told 
me, 'Don't tell those 
people anything about 
us. It's nobody's busi¬ 
ness what we do.' 


When I told my teacher that, she treated me like a bad kid, 
and so I was. 

School went on, and it became apparent that I should have 
taken my first grade communion, because school wasn't hap¬ 
pening for me. I was bored. Public kids like me were taught to 
take standardized tests, fill in the blanks, and actively discour¬ 
aged from asking too many questions. Real answers take time, and 
there was a lot of material to cover and we would lose our state 
funding if our school filled in too many boxes wrong. 

When I got to high school, they had the DARE To Keep Kids 
off Drugs program going on. In my school the DARE program 
consisted of a gladhanding cop named Ray standing around in 
the halls, buttonholing the crazy haired students. 'Let's go out 
and get some pizza,' he'd say. 'You know, go to dinner.' 

I don't know if anybody took him up on it, I doubt it. At that 
time, in the rural South, people still knew better than to be seen 
with The Man. Snitches became bitches with stitches, as the say¬ 
ing went. 

Ray the DARE cop started taking time out of our fill-in-the- 
blank education by coming into class with bags of drugs to tell 
us specious facts and figures. Ray's pitch was that he was a dog of 
war, unleashed to save our wicked souls. There was no price too 
great to pay in this war on drugs. 

Ray would come at me at lunch, sit down at my table and bud¬ 
dy up like he knew me. 'Where's the party tonight?' he'd ask. I 
was too nerdy to go to the bad parties without someone trying to 
kick my ass, really, but this cop thought I was dangerous enough 
to be monitored. As a freshman in high school (where seniors nat¬ 
urally hated freshmen on sight), having a DARE cop acting that 
familiar with me brought rumors of snitchery. One day Ray got 
me cornered. Did I know who had written "Satan" in the art room 
carpet? I said I didn't know, which was for the most part true. But 
Ray wouldn't take no for an answer and he started invading my 
space, leaning on me a little. Touching me on my arm. 

He asked me, 'If you did know who did it, would you tell?' I 
had never been confronted with the "are you for us or against us" 
bit. A flash of anger went through me when I realized that I was 
being preyed upon. I told the cop, 'When you put it that way, no. 
And fuck you. Forever.' And that was the last nail in the good kid 
coffin for me. 

Ray became a constant presence, blending in the halls, 
chatting everybody up with a big cheesy grin, asking, 
'Where's the party at?' No one thought much of it un¬ 
til the pogrom of party busts started. It became a 
common scene: exit the 


party or the football game, and be confronted with roadblocks of 
armed junior college graduates standing in the night, their lights 
strobing out of synch. A cop disco, with no beat. 

The operative slogan was zero tolerance, so they came down 
hard as they could. Kids that got busted for a quarter ounce were 
sent to juvie or hoods-in-the-woods discipline camps. The rumor 
that there was a snitch among us became fact. Snitch begat snitch 
until everybody had a knife in their backs. Distrust balkanized 
the high school. On a weekend, it was smarter to stay at home 
and watch Miami Vice than risk catching a buzz in the great 
outdoors. 

We seethed in factions at permissive parents' houses, sneak¬ 
ing drinks and plotting waves of vandalism against all cops, all 
snitches, all enemies, all friends of enemies. 

Quickly we developed our own little forms of what would 
today be classified as “light terrorism." On school nights we'd 



disguise ourselves in some parent car and tear up everything in 
town. We called ourselves the "Roll Patrol" because suspected 
snitches had their houses rolled with so much toilet paper you 
could see them from space. We got the master key and changed 
the lock on every locker in high school. It took a full week for 
them to straighten that out. We painted every Santa Claus in 
town black until it drove the bigots crazy. 

We let the air out of Ray's tires. Egged his DARE car. Who was 
he to cut off us off our birthright of bonfires, drinking Milwau¬ 
kee's beast and trying to talk to girls? The Roll Patrol laid chaos 
on that town to let them know that roadblocks and snitches only 
made us worse. 


Ri 
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ecently, word got to me that a friend of mine named 
Steve killed himself. Steve was Roll Patrol because his 
parents were dead and his grandfather went to bed early. 
Nobody cared what time Steve got home. He was that child the 
village was supposed to raise. Steve swished and spit 
and filled in the blanks on the tests like he was told. 
He was a lot like me, except at some point he got 
picked to be a cool kid, and was invited to the beer 
bashes. 

Steve's suicide note said he was the snitch that 
ruined high school. It said Ray caught him with 
some weed after a party. Ray offered Steve the choice 
go to juvie or become a snitch and get molested. I 
can picture him in the car with the lights blinking 
and the cop all over him, 'Steve, this is a timed test: 
A, B or C.' Steve was probably scared of waking his 
grandfather with a call from juvie when he made 
his choice. 

According to the note the abuse went on for a 
while. All these years later it was still eating him up. 
When Steve shot himself in the ear, he chose 'none of 
the above.' He blanked that fill. What else was he going 
to do? Call the cops? 

Why would a government that routinely smokes whole 
neighborhoods want to educate us about the danger of 
smoking a bunch of dried flowers? I'll tell you why: so it 
seems okay when the bullies check your pockets real good, 
hoping to find something and fill in your little blank. 

The Constitution, the Bill of Rights and the Magna Carta 
were manifested to guard against this type of zealotry. It's no 
secret that giving absolute power to badge bullies enables per¬ 
versions of justice, fomenting unstoppable insurgencies which 
are punctuated by the show suicides of those who refuse to be 
preyed upon any longer. Zft 
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